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. This overwhelming pop- 

ularity has earned for Bike the 

title of “world’s standard athletic sup- 
porter.” 2 out of every 3 men and boys 
in college, prep and high school athletics wear 
Bike* because: 

1. The design is right. Built for comfort, freedom of action 
and maximum protection. Tested and approved by athletes and 
coaches in every sport. 

2. The manufacture is right. Made complete in Bike’s own daylight factory. 
Non-curling, non-shrinking — because Bike webbing is absolutely smooth and uniform. 
No starch or other sizing used. Bike stands up under punishment—stays comfortable after 
dozens of trips to the laundry. 

3. The price is right. Quality supporters at lowest prices—that’s why the specification of Bike sails 

smoothly through the budget committee. 

Standardize on Bike — the supporter worn by 2 out of every 3 scholastic athletes—for more than 60 years the 
coaches’ favorite athletic supporter. 


* NOT OUR GUESS, BUT A FACT ESTABLISHED IN RECENT NATIONWIDE SURVEY MADE BY A. C. NIELSEN COMPANY 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY © to'bntt 25th street, Now York 


John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, New York ¢ Martin & Martin, 
SALE Ss AGENTS: 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago ¢ McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market 
Street, San Francisco « H. B. Hughes, 839% North Beckley Avenue, Dallas 























Offers Many New Features 


"Pass Anywhere Behind the Line"; 
Hanley to Show Its Possibilities 


ANY new features will be incorporated in 
i Northwestern University’s Summer Coaching 
School this year, including Coach Dick Hanley’s 
interpretation of the new rule permitting forward 
passes anywhere behind the line of scrimmage 
which has been adopted by a number of state high 
school athletic associations. 


Coach Hanley pioneered this rule several years 
ago and has been an ardent supporter of it ever 
since. Last summer Hanley and Jones used the 
rule in the East-West game at the World’s Fair 
and it led up to one of the East’s touchdowns in 
that game. 


The Chicago Bears, national professional foot- 
ball champions, fashioned much of their attack on 
this same pass. In order to aid coaches who will 
be confronted with this new offensive maneuver, 
Coach Hanley will go into the possibilities of the 
play and will include it in his mimeographed notes 
and diagrams. 


Mills to Conduct "Kicking Clinic" 


Another new feature of Northwestern’s Coach- 
ing School will be the ‘‘ kicking elinic’’ to be held 
by Leroy Mills, one of the keenest students of the 
art of kicking. He will demonstrate how he taught 
Frank Carideo and other famous kickers, 


K. L. Wilson, Northwestern’s well known ath- 
letic director, will give a complete course in ath- 
letic administration. 


Tom Robinson, famous swimming coach, will 
offer his valuable course in swimming, providing 
complete notes for teaching all styles of swimming. 





LEROY MILLS 
Noted Kicking 
Authority 


DICK HANLEY 
Northwestern 





~ FRITZ. CRISLER 
Princeton 






“LOU LITTLE 
Columbia 


é 


DUTCH LONBORG 


Northwestern 


K. L. WILSON, ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Please send me folder containing complete information | 


concerning Northwestern 
School. 
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Hanley, Crisler, Little, Lonborg; 
All at Northwestern, Aug. 13-25 


Dick: Hanley, Northwestern! 
Fritz Crisler, Princeton! 

Lou Little, Columbia! 

Dutch Lonborg, Northwestern! 


That is the Big Four at Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Summer Coaching School this summer. What 
a lineup! Although the announcement of the 
school has only been out a few months, coaches 
everywhere have written for details. Apparently 
the attendance will break last year’s enrollment 
record. 


Here is an opportunity that coaches have seldom 
had before to work with three of the greatest grid 
instructors in the country for two weeks at the 
same school—at the same place and at the same 
time! 


Dutch Lonborg, whose Northwestern basketball 
teams have won two Big Ten titles and finished 
second twice during the last four years, will pre- 
sent his fast break offense. 


Splendid Opportunity to See Fair 


Chieago’s World’s Fair, bigger and better than 
ever, awaits you as a recreational feature of the 
coaching school. You can’t afford to miss the 
wonders of this great exposition. Living in 
Evanston you will avoid the congestion of the city, 
yet you will be only 30 minutes from the Exposi- 
tion grounds. You will have the advantage of low 
room and board rates.... Single coaches will 
live in fraternity houses on the lake front... . 
Fine quarters are available for couples at very 
reasonable rates. 





TUG WILSON 
Northwestern 


University's Summer Coaching | 
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Phew: A CHALLENGE to the hard- 
boiled football coach. The coach who hasn’t 
yet tried Tasker AIR CUSHION Football Pads. 
The coach whose one yardstick for measuring 
protective equipment is: ‘‘It’s got to prevent in- 
juries to my players!” 


Of course it has. That’s why you'll want to 
know more about this radically mew kind of 
protective equipment—pads which, for the 
first time, successfully utilize the proven prin- 
ciple of air protection. The self-same principle 
that protects you against bump and bruise and 
road-shock when you travel on automobile 
tires, now cushions your boys from the dan- 
gerous blows of hurtling bodies, bone breaking 
falls, thumping tackles! 


CHALLENGE TO SKEPTICS 


We expect you to be skeptical—as skeptical and hard-boiled 
as the Eastern college and school coaches who tried AIR 
CUSHION Pads on their players last season. And you'll 
be as enthusiastic as they were after watching your injuries 
drop to the vanishing point. 


That’s why we're suggesting that you try AIR CUSHION 





















Pads on a half-dozen of your boys dur- 
ing Spring practice—as other coaches 
did last Spring. See first-hand how 
snugly they fit—how little they hamper 
your players’ movements; above all, 
how positively and easily they dis- 
tribute and absorb the force of blows 
that would ordinarily mean lost-time 
injuries . . . or worse. 


FAIR WARNING TO COACHES! 
But we give you fair warning: Try AIR 
CUSHION Pads only if you are willing 
to change all your ideas about the effi- 
ciency of protective equipment. For 
sure as shooting, you'll agree with 
coaches who have used AIR CUSHION 
Pads the past two seasons: ““They’re 
the greatest advance ever made in 
player ‘protection!”’ 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES—NO OBLIGATION! 

You will want to see samples of these remarkable AIR 
CUSHION Pads and learn the story on costs. The coupon 
below will bring samples and information, without the 
slightest obligation on your part. MAIL IT NOW! 





RUSH SAMPLES and complete details about Tasker 
AIR CUSHION Football Pads without obligation! 


Our football equipment =: 
is usually supplied or Distributor 
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IN CHICAGO 











Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 


Chicago. 1700 ROOMS 


1700 BATHS 
from $950 





SHERMAN, 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. , 

e a comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
men. 

® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 


CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 
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THAT WHITE SPOT 
IDENTIFIES 


VANDER-BILT 
FOOTBALL SHOES 


THAT WHITE SPOT consists of a 
leather pocket containing a flexible 
and transparent window so arranged 
that small cards with the player’s 
number can be inserted and locked 
in place. 


THAT WHITE SPOT is just one of 
the numerous superior features to 
be found in Vander-Bilt athletic 
shoes. Vander-Bilt football shoes 
are designed by men who know 
what coaches require and made by 
men who know quality shoemaking. 
Models are provided for every de- 
partment of play. Ends, linemen 
or backfield stars can be supplied 
with shoes to meet their needs—for 
practice or game use. 








; 


LOCK-BILT 





WEAR-BILT SPEED-BILT 


Made of specially tanned prestretched 
yellowback kangaroo uppers. Full 
welt construction. Flexible shank of 
oil’ tanned leather that will not crack 
or break. Reinforced with kangaroo 
leather. Moulded sole leather count- 
ers. Soft toes. Comes equipped with 


First quality yellowback kangaroo up- 


pers. Full kangaroo reinforcement. 
Special construction. Flexible oil 
tanned shanks that will not crack or 
break. Moulded sole leather count- 
ers. Soft toes. Comes equipped with 
concave detachable game cleats. 

An exceptionally durable game weight 


Just the shoe for your fastest backs 
and ends. An extremely light and 
flexible game shoe of finest: yellow- 
back kangaroo. This shoe is positively 
guaranteed against ripping out in the 
seams. Comes regularly in soft toe 
model equipped with concave detach- 








shoe. able game cleats. 


THE VANDER-BILT co. 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 


regulation detachable cleats. 





307 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BILT 


LINE 


BILT 


LINE 


THE 
SPOT SPO 
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IMPERIAL 











Another Real 
Development 


Imperial’s adjustable block- 
ing pad. Adjustable to the 
individual player. More free- 
dom of movement. Stops 
creeping of pod. Maximum 
protection—minimum weight. 


A complete range of jerseys, including a light- 
weight made of hard-twisted, pure-worsted yarn, 
combining unusual strength with lightness. Also 
reinforced worsted and worsted rayon jerseys. 


ee 


A broad range of prices, due to the large variety 
of weights and styles in our line, puts Imperial 
equipment within the scope of everybody. 


HE IMPERIAL pant was introduced last fall and used 
by leading schools, colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional teams, including the National Champion Chicago 


Bears and the equally famous Green Bay Packers. 
ee Fe 


High crotch for fit and ease in running, cupped knees, tap- 
ered legs, belt tunnel or ring and thong fastening at waist, 
tailored throughout so there is no bunching of material. 


ee 


Made in a number of styles 
and materials including bal- 
loon cloth, jockey satin, gen- 
vine government whipcord, 


knitted worsted, and nine- 
ounce duck. 


Furnished in standard school 
and college colors. 


The pant that set the pace 
for 1934. 








THE IMPERIAL KNITTING CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
For thirty-one years the Standard of Quality for the Industry 
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John Lyman: Initial position in the shet put 


Jack Torrance 
By B. H. Moore 


Track Coach, Louisiana State University 


N March 24th, 1934, Jack Torrance 
() of Louisiana State University 

broke his National Collegiate rec- 
ord by tossing the 16-pound shot 53 feet 
6 inches. This distance was made on his 
third put in the Southwestern Relays at 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

The outstanding points about Torrance 
are as follows: First, is his size. He 
weighs 265 pounds and is 6 feet 3 inches in 
height. Second, is his speed and agility. 
He is amazingly fast and active for a big 
man. He was one of the best tackles in 
the country last season and also a first class 
basketball player. Very few centers were 
able to get the tip-off from him. He could 
make the baseball and boxing teams if he 
did not go out for track. 

I think Torrance has good form. His 
travel is fairly fast, but he is able to get in 
a good set position at the front of the cir- 
cle for the put. He has a fine leg drive or 
lift, a very fast arm and a lot of finger 
and wrist snap. He ean snap the shot 
forty feet with his fingers and wrist with- 
out letting his forearm go out at all. 

Torrance likes the shot and discus and 
has put a great deal of time on the two 
implements since he has been in the Uni- 
versity. It is almost unbelievable that in 
his first dual track meet as a sophomore, 
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three years ago, he was defeated at 41 feet. 
He had had practically no training in high 
school when he came to the University. 

Torrance has had a lot of trouble with 
the discus. The main trouble has been 
that his weight and speed have carried him 
out of the ring. He has used both the 
pivot and the jump in the discus. He is 
able to throw and stay in the ring by using 
the jump on the initial part of the travel. 
Although he gets considerably more dis- 
tance using the pivot, he consistently fouls 
when using it. He has thrown well over 
160 feet this spring in the discus but is still 
having lots of trouble staying in the circle. 
However, he seems to be better balanced 
in the event this spring, and I believe that 
he can work out the trayel by the time of 
the National Collegiate Meet. 


Donald Favor 


By C. A. Jenkins 
Coach of Track, University of Maine 


HE majority of hammer throwers 
in Olympic and intercollegiate com- 
petition have been large men weigh- 
ing 200 pounds or more. Ryan, McGrath, 
Flanagan, Tootell and others were giants 
physically. Occasionally small, light men 
have done well in this event, and to my 
mind these men have been better hammer 
throwers than the above mentioned physi- 
cal giants. 
In my opinion, Donald Favor of the 


Shot Put 


Discus, and 


Hammer 


University of Maine is the greatest ham- 
mer thrower, with one exception, ever pro- 
duced in this country. Standing only 5 
feet 10 inches in height and weighing but 
165 pounds, he threw the 16-pound ham- 
mer 168 feet 914 inches in the I.C.A.A.A.A. 
Meet last year. In every meet last spring 
he threw the hammer more than 160 feet 
and has thrown it 175 feet in practice. It 
has always been considered the acme of 
hammer throwing for a man to be able to 
throw one foot for each pound of weight. 
Consequently, if the 200 pound man were 
as clever in controlling his balance, as fast 
in his turns and used his strength as effec- 
tively, he should throw the hammer 200 
feet or more. For this reason, I would 
rank Favor second only to Don Gwinn, 
formerly of the University of Pittsburgh, 
as the greatest hammer thrower in the his- 
tory of this event. 

Favor possesses a build which might well 
be used as a model for sculptors. He is 
extremely well co-ordinated, handling him- 
self equally well in football, basketball and 
track. (For three years he has been 
chosen all-state halfback, being outstand- 
ing in throwing forward passes.) Although 
he is a very quiet individual, not easily 
excited, he has a nervous temperament 
which tunes up just before competition to 
a point where he can work most effectively. 
He is very active, physically, and is never 
quiet a moment during the day, always 
finding some outlet for his abundance of 
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physical and nervous energy. Incidentally, 
he is a fine student. 


Form 


AVOR uses the generally accepted 

American hammer throw form, mak- 
ing the preliminary swings and his three 
turns with the plane of the hammer main- 
tained at the same angle as that at which 
it is released. These, as well as the heel 
and toe spin, are identical with those of 
Edmund F. (Rip) Black of Maine, who 
won second place in the Olympic Games of 
1928. 

I will describe the throw in its entirety. 
Favor starts slowly with the first of his 
three preliminary swings of the hammer 
about his head, gradually increasing the 
speed of each swing at a constant rate. 
The low point of the hammer on these 
swings is about 55 degrees to the right of 
the front and back line. On the last swing 
the low point moves slightly to the front 
so that as the first spin begins the body is 
about 30 degrees ahead of the hammer— 
far enough ahead to keep pulling on the 
hammer but not far enough to cause a 
bending of the right arm at the elbow, 
which would decrease the radius of rota- 
tion and hence decrease the centrifugal 
force. 

As the hammer reaches the front posi- 
tion, the first spin is begun. The first 90 
degrees are on the heel of the left foot and 
the remainder on the toe. The hips spin 
slightly faster than the shoulders which 
enables the muscles of the stomach and 
back to exert their pull as soon as the right 
foot lands on the ground. As this foot 
touches the ground, the hammer is very 
nearly 180 degrees from its position as the 
spin started and is at the highest point in 
the plane of rotation. As the hammer is 
pulled downward the left foot is dropped 
back into position for the second spin—a 
position almost identical with that at the 
start of the first spin but about a foot 
behind that position. This produces a 
position in which a continued pull can be 
given to the hammer and still allow the 
second pivot to take place without a break 
in the rhythm. The same footwork is used 
at the beginning of the third turn and for 
the release of the hammer. 

Throughout the three turns the arms 
have not been bent at the elbow and the 
center of rotation of the whole system 
(body and hammer) has been a vertical 
line through the heel or toe of the left 
foot, with the shifts coming when the ham- 
mer was at its highest position. The angle 
which the plane of rotation of the ham- 
mer makes with the ground has remained 
constant throughout. Only at the moment 
of release of the hammer is any attempt 
made to raise the angle of flight. This is 
done by an upward snap of the wrists just 
as the release is made. 

The illustrations show the details of 
Favor’s form. In Illustration 1, Favor is 
shown about to begin the preliminary 
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swing. Notice the position of his shoul- 
ders in the middle of the preliminary 
swing as shown in Illustration 2. In Illus- 
tration 3, the first spin is about to begin. 
Notice Factor’s straight arms. The start 
of the spin is shown in Illustration 4. 

The middle of the first spin is shown in 
Illustration 5. Favor has pivoted on his 
left foot and his right foot is about to land. 
The end of the first spin is shown in Illus- 
tration 6; the second spin is about to 
start. Illustration 7 shows the middle of 
the second spin. Illustration 8 shows the 
third turn about to start. The middle of 
the third spin is shown in Illustration 9 
and the release in Illustration 10. 

Two factors make it possible for Favor 
to overcome his handicap of lack of weight. 
One is the excellence of his footwork, and 
the other is a uniform acceleration of the 





Torrance: Showing the reverse and follow- 


through in the discus. 


hammer from the beginning of his first 
preliminary swing until the hammer is re- 
leased. The steady increase in the angular 
velocity of the hammer, without a jerk in 
the motion at any time, is beautiful to 
watch. 

Only a few weeks ago, Favor set a new 
college record with the 35-pound weight of 
53 feet 334 inches. Considering his own 
weight, this throw is even more remarkable 
than his throws with the 16-pound ham- 
mer. It proves, however, that his form 
must be very nearly perfect. 


Training 
GENERAL loosening-up with the 
chest weights precedes each of Fav- 
or’s practice periods. This is followed by 
easy jogging. Swinging the hammer and 
spinning easily for footwork take perhaps 
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Torrance: Stance at the beginning of the discus throw. This stance was used by Torrance 


during his first two years of collegiate competition. 


He would make a jump from this 


stance and light in a throwing position. Coach Moore believes that this stance has a tendency 
to tie up the body. This year, Coach Moore is having Torrance use a stance that is more 
nearly erect. It is believed that this will give better results. 


ten minutes of time, and throws for form 
may consume a half hour. About once a 
week during the competitive season, and 
twice a week preceding the competitive 
season, Favor throws for distance. Be- 





Torrance: Showing the reverse and follow- 
through in the shot put. Note the snap of 
the wrist and fingers. 


cause of his smoothness, Favor can throw 
the hammer for two hours without becom- 
ing tired. The majority of men begin to 
lose their balance after a half hour of work, 
either because the legs become weak and 
shaky or through a tightening of the mus- 
cles of the back. When this happens, it 
is best for the hammer thrower to work 
with some other implement temporarily. 
Favor entered the University of Maine 
from Deering, Maine, High School where 
he had thrown the 12-pound hammer 162 
feet. In his freshman year at the Uni- 
versity, he played football and basketball, 
and competed in five or six events in the 
spring track meets. Work with the ham- 
mer was not emphasized at that time. In 
his sophomore year, he throw the 16- 
pound hammer consistently between 140 
and 145 feet. Last year, his junior year, 
he threw better than 160 feet in every 
meet. With his improvement during the 
present winter in the 35-pound weight, it is 
hoped that he will break the present col- 
lege hammer throw record of 176 feet. 


Three Stanford Weight 
Men 


By Frank Hill 
Track Coach, Northwestern University 


( yy Stank R. L. TEMPLETON of 

Stanford University for a number 

of years has insisted that it be a 
pronounced feature of shot put form that 
the right hip of the putter be thrown into 
the put and that the power of the right 
leg be thus given full opportunity for its 
use in driving the shot. His throwers have 
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Lyman: The balanced crouch 





been known to spend full afternoons in at- 
tempting to perfect this one feature alone. 

The pictures of John Lyman on page 10 
demonstrate graphically the value of this 
form. The first picture of Lyman on page 
10 shows a balanced crouch, which allows 
the putter to gather his full strength be- 
hind the grasped ball while remaining re- 
laxed up till the moment of delivering the 
missile. It is well to note the position in 
which the shot is held against the fore part 
of the neck. The left arm, bent and re- 
laxed, is held across and in front of the 
body and will aid in the reverse, as is 
shown in the second picture of Lyman on 
page 10. The left elbow is drawn back 
sharply. 

The picture of Lyman on page 7 shows 
this Stanford athlete in the initial position 
which he takes in the ring before assuming 
a crouch. It will be noted that the little 
finger is curled in front of the shot and 
that the shot is held well to the front of the 
neck. The left arm is bent across and in 
front of the body, the relaxation of this 
member being amply apparent from the 
loosely curled fingers. Holding the little 
finger of the right hand curled in front of 
the shot is a device for steadying the 
sphere until the thrower assumes the 
crouch and really gets down to work. The 
picture of Lyman at the top of page 10 
shows him holding the shot with the little 
finger at full extension and ahead of the 
shot. 

The impression one gets from the pic- 
tures of Lyman on page 7 and at the top 
of page 10 is that this Stanford athlete has 
extremely good relaxation up to the point 
of delivery. The second picture of Lyman 
on page 10 shows the putter after the shot 
has left his hand and before the reverse 
has been completed. It shows the manner 
in which the right hip is thrown into the 
put, with a sort of “shimmy” motion, 
which is made just the instant before the 
shot is put. 

The picture of Lyman at the bottom of 
page 10 shows the finish of the reverse. The 
symmetry of the muscular action here de- 
picted leads one to feel assured that the 
putter has succeeded in getting every avail- 
able ounce of power into his drive. The 
head and arm positions are particularly 
notable. 

In the picture of Gordon Dunn on page 
10, the hip drive outstandingly featured by 
the Templeton-coached weight heavers is 
again exemplified. The bent left arm is in 
extension, as was mentioned in the remarks 
upon Lyman’s form. Dunn seems to hold 
the shot a little higher against his neck. 
This particular picture of Dunn does not 
show the same relaxation as do those of 
Lyman. 

The salient points of the form of Lyman 
and Dunn:as shown in the pictures make it 
evident that they have worked under the 
same instructor. 

Henri Laborde of Stanford is an ex- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Laborde: Immediately before the delivery 
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Helpful Hints on How to Improve 
Your Golf Game 


Some Difficult Shots and How to Play Them 


the golf stance, the swing, movements 
of the body in relation to the swing, 
shots through the fairway, the approach- 
ing irons and the short game. 
In this article, I shall discuss some of the 
more difficult shots and give suggestions 
on how to play them. 


I: previous articles, I have discussed 


The Slice—Cause and Remedy 


SLICED ball is one that curves 

slightly to the left as it starts and 
that, when about three-fourths of its way 
down the fairway, turns abruptly to the 
right. There are a number of causes of 
slicing, namely: 

1. Pulling your arms and shaft in toward 
the body when you hit. 

2. Shifting the weight too quickly to the 
left leg, on the pivot, before you hit 
the ball. 

3. Having the face of the club open 
when you hit the ball. 

4. Hitting from the outside in across the 

line of flight of the ball. 

5. Trying to make the hit yourself, in- 
stead of swinging the club and let- 
ting the club-head do the work. 

By doing any or all of the above, you 
may intentionally slice, and by a careful 
study of the above you may correct a slice. 
If you wish to slice, it is best to practice 
until you can do so or not, as you desire. 


The Hook or Pull 


HOOK or pull is a shot that starts 

straight down the fairway and then, 
either slowly or abruptly, turns to the left. 
When you are hooking or pulling your 
shots, you are not making such a terrible 
mistake as when you are slicing, because 
when you hook a shot, whether intention- 
ally or not, you are hitting the ball from 
the inside out, which, in the main, is 
correct. 

A hook shot is a good one to know how 
to make. In order to hook or pull a shot, 
you must change your pivot and your grip 
on the club. Use the same stance as usual. 
Grip the club so that your left hand is 
well over the shaft. The knuckles of your 
left hand should be on top of the shaft. 
Grasp the club with your right hand so 
that your knuckles are underneath the 
shaft and your fingers are on top. Over- 
emphasize the pivot and let the right hip 
go around the corner more than usual. 
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By Ted Payseur 
Golf Coach, Northwestern University 


Keep the face of the club closed or more 
nearly perpendicular than usual when you 
hit. 


The Hanging Lie with the Ball Below 
You 


HE shot for the hanging lie must be 

used when you are playing along the 
side of a slope, hill or bunker when you do 
not want to go up or down the hill, but 
along the side. In this particular shot the 
tendency, since your stance is above the 
ball, is to top it or to get a slice. A slice 
occurs because you are leaning over the 
ball more than usual and when you swing, 
in order to keep your balance, you pull 
in with your arms and thereby hit from 
the outside in. In this particular shot, 
open your stance somewhat by turning 
your left foot to the left. Turn your body 
a little to the left on this shot. Aim to 
bring the club-face into the ball at a slight 
angle, as your hit should cut across the 
ball slightly. The angle is made by doing 
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just the opposite from what you should 
do on a normal lie; namely, bring the club- 
face into the ball from the outside of the 
line of flight and finish with the club-head 
inside the line of flight. 


When the Ball Is Above You 


HIS situation is just the reverse of the 

preceding. You are now standing be- 
low instead of above the ball. Your 
tendency on the shot in this situation is to 
hook or hit behind the ball. First, grasp 
lower on the grip to make up for the lower 
stance. Sometimes it is necessary to choke 
quite a bit on your grip. Draw the right 
foot back by turning it slightly to the 
right. Keep your eye on the back center 
of the ball and aim to pick the ball up 
cleanly. 


Against a Heavy Wind 


HE main point to keep in mind in 

playing against a heavy wind is to take 
a good stance, so that the wind cannot af- 
fect your balance. Take just a little wider 
stance than usual. Watch your back-swing 
and make it a little slower than normal. 
Try to get a long, low ball, as the wind 
resistance is less near the ground. Make 
your swing a little flatter at the bottom. 


Playing in the Rain 


HE most important consideration in 

playing in the rain is to try to keep the 
grips of the clubs as dry as possible. 
Naturally, there will be very little run on 
the ball; so the shot to keep in mind is a - 
carry shot. Tee the ball a little higher 
than usual. Drive with the brassie. In 
the fairways, use a more lofted club for 
the particular shots than you ordinarily 
do. On the putting green, if the green is 
covered with water, a lofted club is prefer- 
able to a putter. 


The Down-Hill Lie 


HE shot for a down-hill lie seems to 

. give the average player the most diffi- 

culty. The tendency on this lie is to top 

the ball or slice it. The main thing to have 

in mind is that you are trying to get just 

a reasonable distance and that you are not 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Analyses of 
Two Leading 


Sprinters 


Ralph Metcalfe 


By Conrad M. Jennings 


Director of Athletics and Coach of Track, 
Marquette University 


AM often told by the track fan and sometimes by casual 
observing coaches that if Ralph Metcalfe could improve 
his start he would run the 100-yard dash in 9.2 seconds. It is 
true that in several outstanding races he made rather slow 
starts. In the semifinals at the National A. A. U. meet in Palo 
Alto in 1932 he nearly lost his opportunity to compete in the 
Olympics through a slow start. The next day in the finals, with 
an excellent start, he defeated Tolan, Wykoff and Toppino. 
The fault lies not in the technique of his starting but rather 
in the fact that he seems glued to his holes. I find that on the 
occasions of his lazy starting his desire to hold and not to break 
has brought about the delayed action. If there is a criticism 
in regard to his starting I believe that it rests primarily in his 
response to jhe pistol shot. 

If we go over Metcalfe’s achievements I believe that we may 
convince the average individual that he gets a satisfactory start. 
Let me call attention especially to the shorter dashes. In a dual 
meet with Wisconsin he ran 40 yards in 4.3 seconds, which is a 
world’s record. He set another world’s record in the 60-yard 
dash in the Central Intercollegiate Meet: 6.1 seconds. He ran 
the 70-yard dash in 7 seconds flat at the West Virginia Relays 
—equaling a world’s record. In all of these races he ran with- 
out the aid of starting blocks. It is evident that in order to set 
these marks he must have had good starts. 

In observing his start (that is where he has not been caught 
napping) I have found that he has come out of the holes ahead 
or abreast of the other sprinters and has run ahead or even up 
to the 15-yard mark. It is usually between 15 yards and 30 
yards that he loses ground to the lighter sprinters. 

Metcalfe, in running form, weighs 180 pounds. I 

believe that there are few sprinters of his weight that 
have reached national recognition. From the holes to 
the 15-yard mark he uses a powerful digging stride. 
At this point he begins to elongate his stride, and we 
find him losing ground. It takes greater effort for a 
man of his weight to gather momentum through these 
next 15 yards. The spectator watching him pull up 
on his opponents from the 30-yard mark to the finish 
attributes his temporary lagging to the start and comes 
to the conclusion that he is slow and faulty out of the 
holes, whereas the loss actually occurs between the 15- 
yard mark and the 30-yard mark, and this loss, as | 
have said, is primarily due to the fact that he is : 
heavy man. 

Metcalfe’s best time in high school was 9.8 seconds 
in the 100-yard dash. He was a 
consistent 9.9 sprinter. At Mar- 

pe quette University his best time has 

and the opposite been 9.4 in the 100-yard dash. 
page show Ralph He has repeatedly run this distance 
sees pte in 9.5 seconds and has been a con- 
marks, set, out of sistent 9.6 sprinter. I attribute his 
his holes, in full resoshette not so much to his 


stride, and at the . taf . 
finish. starting as to his increased ability 
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to relax in sprinting. When he came to Marquette he had a 
tendency to tie up, especially when he endeavored to put on a 
burst of speed. When he started to master smoothness and con- 
trol, he began to show his most definite improvement. 

I might say that it is not a great task to teach a sprinter how 
to start, but it is another thing to teach relaxed running. This is 
especially true when the sprinter is of the nervous type. A coach 
may have his boy in nice form during the workouts, but in com- 
petition the desire to win very often brings to the runner a tense- 
ness which prevents proper co-ordination and, therefore, does not 
allow the maximum speed. 

With Metcalfe the battle is half won because he now knows 
how to relax in competition. The only race in which I have seen 
him tie up in his university career was in the 200-meter finals 
of the 1932 Olympic games. I attribute this to the fact that he 
was obviously handicapped a meter at the start and when he 
entered the stretch became panic-stricken. 

In the beginning of this article I may have under-rated the im- 
portance of the start. This was not my intention. I wanted to 
stress the fact that Metcalfe is not a slow starter, that in the ma- 
jority of his races he is out of the holes even or ahead of his 
opponents. 

Ralph’s improvement in starting over a period of three years 
has been a material help in setting his records. When he entered 
Marquette University he used a medium to elongated “set.” In 
his crouch his right knee was slightly behind his left instep. On 
the “set” his body was brought too far forward and his hips were 
too low. His first stride was 14 inches ahead of the scratch line. 
This was obviously too long a stride for a man of his weight. 

If Metcalfe had been getting fast starts I doubt whether we 
would have made any radical changes in his style. His team 
mates, mediocre sprinters, were beating him out of the holes. 
We changed his style from a medium start to a bunch start. 
The holes formerly, from back to back, were 26 inches. We 
brought them closer together, and the distance used today is 15 
inches. The distance from the back of the hole of the left, or 
front, foot to the scratch line is 16 inches. The distance from 
the back of the right foot to the scratch line is 31 inches. This 
position brings Metcalfe’s legs closer together and his hips 
higher. His torso, however, is parallel to the ground. This posi- 
tion for a man 5 feet 11 inches tall is comfortable, and we find 
that it has brought about faster starting. As I mentioned before, 
we shortened the first stride. The ball of the right foot now breaks 
the ground 6 inches ahead of the scratch line. There may be 
some criticism of this short stride in the bunch start, but Mei- 
calfe’s weight requires “digging” to get momentum. 

It may be argued by some of the leading coaches that Met- 
calfe would start faster if he went back to an orthodox start and 
lengthened his first stride. My answer to this is that we ex- 
perimented with this style and did not get results. 


James A. Johnson 
By Joseph T. Cogdal 


Track Coach, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


AMES A. JOHNSON, National Junior 100- and 200-meter 
champion, and second only to Ralph Metcalfe in collegiate 
meets, offers a study of supreme rhythmic running co-ordination. 
When making his best efforts, Johnson appears to be moving 
with the same graceful, effortless ease that he exhibits in walking, 
or in warming-up in preparation for a hard race, which means 
that there is not a trace of lost motion, nor is there any indica- 
tion of haste. 

His running form is so nearly perfect that it is impossible to 
believe that he is in_reality making a mighty effort to pour more 
power into his smoothly functioning muscles. 

Not a fast starter in the beginning of his racing career, John- 
son spent hours in developing a rapid getaway, practicing plac- 
ing his feet so that he received a quick return for his efforts. He 

(Continued on page 45) 
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State Championship Basketball 


Colorado 


By Jack Evans 
North High School, Denver 


HE Colorado State High School Tour- 

nament was played at the City Audi- 
torium in Denver on March 15, 16 and 17. 
For the second time in as many years a 
Denver team was crowned state champion. 
This year North High took the honors 
which were won by South High in the 1933 
tournament. 

The co-champions of the Denver High 
School League, North and Manual, were 
pre-tournament favorites, along with Col- 
orado Springs and Pueblo Centennial. The 
two teams from the southern section were 
eliminated in the opening round by Ster- 
ling and Wray, respectively. Both were 
nosed out in the final minutes by one point 
margins. Manual was eliminated in the 
semifinals by Greeley. Usually in Colorado 
tournaments the jinx is on the pre-tourney 
favorites, and the underdog comes out on 
top. 

South High’s triumph of last year with 
a slow, deliberate game seemed to have its 
effect on the state. Only two teams, North 
and Sterling, used a fast-break consist- 
ently, and the semifinal game between 
them was the thriller of the meet, ending, 
46 to 41, for North. In this game the 
Sterling boys made 16 goals from 52 shots 
and the North boys connected with 18 in 
53 attempts. The percentage of free 
throws made was also good. Sterling made 
9 out of 15 and North made 10 out of 17 
tries. 

The sections of the state usually repre- 
sented by strong teams were again strong, 
but to offset this the hitherto weak divi- 
sions were much stronger than in former 
tournaments. The teams from Greeley, 
Sterling, Wray, Longmont and the two 
Denver schools were on a par with any of 
the past few years. 

Greeley and Wray used a slow-break 
game, employing screen plays and free 
throw line shots when the screen plays 
failed to give a short set-up shot. Greeley 
and Manual of Denver had strong shifting 
zone defenses which stopped the short shot 
game but failed against a shooting team. 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo Centennial, 
the two teams to play for the consolation 
championship, used zone defenses and very 
deliberate play on the offense, never 
shooting unless almost certain of scoring. 
Sterling, led by a colored boy named Ward, 
had a group of scrappy players who shot 
from all angles at all times. It was a very 
popular team and advanced to the semi- 
finals mainly because the players never 
quit regardless of the time left to play or 
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the score. Manual of Denver was a 
smooth working team with an outstanding 
guard in Unger and a very fine center 
named Berg. This team, however, lacked 
the consistent scoring power to carry it 
through. Longmont had a team of tall, 
green boys who were barely nosed out by 
Sterling in the second round. The other 
teams in the tournament were quite infe- 
rior to those mentioned, although some ex- 
ceptional individuals on them were out- 
standing. 

With the exception of the Sterling game 
mentioned above, the North High team 
proved very convincingly that it was the 
outstanding team of the tournament. The 
first game, against Grand Junction, was 
won, 43 to 7, with the reserves playing half 
the game. The second game, against Man- 
zanola, was won, 33 to 13. In the first 
half of this game the boys experienced 
their only “cold” streak of the series. They 
refused to be discouraged, however, and 
when they started to hit the basket there 
was no doubt of the outcome. In the third 
game, against Sterling, a real shooting 
spree took place, and while North led all 
the way the winner never had a too com- 
fortable margin. The championship game 
against Greeley was won, 35 to 16. The 
Greeley team was perhaps the largest team 
in the tournament, but a rushing game was 
impossible for its players to stop, and a 
very insistent defense rushed their shots 
and ruined their smooth, deliberate offense. 

North High used a pick-up or modified 
man-for-man defense because we felt that 
our fast-break could get under way better 
from this type of defense. We would get 
into a 3-2, five-man defense; then pick 
the opposing men as they came through 
the front line. The first two in were picked 
up by the guards, and the front line men 
each picked the man nearest him. Against 
a blocking team the boys played from four 
to six feet away from their men, and one 
guard stayed well back near the basket. 
If a screen was well executed, the boy 
screened out made it known by yelling to 
a team mate, who immediately traded his 
man and picked up the open man. If this 
failed, our guard protecting the basket 
very often was in a position to stop a shot. 
The front line men were usually facing 
their own basket so that when they got 
possession of the ball they were under way 
and a step ahead of the opponents. Very 
often we had two or three men down the 
floor ahead of all the opponents. Our 
guards were very consistent in getting the 
rebound, which of course strengthened the 
fast-breaking offense. 

The defensive points drilled into our 
players were as follows: (1) Stay at least 
four to six feet from the opponent to pre- 
vent a pass-and-cut play or a pivot-and- 


dribble. (2) Prevent shots even at the 
expense of an occasional foul. (3) Never 
let the opposition get more than one shot. 
(4) Be alert to intercept passes if possible. 
(5) Always battle to get the ball if a fifty- 
fifty chance presents itself. (6) Always be 
in a position to break when the ball passes 
into our possession. About one-fourth of 
the practice time was used for defensive 
drill. 

The offense of the North High team was 
built on the theory that a large number of 
shots is necessary to make points. We dis- 
regarded percentage entirely, feeling that 
it is better to make ten out of a hundred 
shots than to get only ten shots. Toward 
the end of the season, the percentage of 
shots made increased steadily and by tak- 
ing a large number of shots our scores were 
often above 30 points. 

No particular position was required of 
the players, but one forward, Buechner, 
was very accurate from the corners and 
consequently he took his shots from there. 
Haines, the floor center, had an uncanny 
backward overhead shot under the basket 
that was hard to stop; this gave us many 
points. The other forward, Wood, could 
shoot on the run and was very accurate 
from around the foul circle. Rodriguez, 
the jumping center, who played as guard 
on defense, was a good shot from the sides, 
twenty to twenty-five feet out and excep- 
tionally good on follow-up shots. Liesveld, 
the other guard, while not scoring often, 
figured in the offense by his accurate pass- 
ing and fast dribbling. He rarely advanced 
inside the foul circle. Rullo, the utility 
man, filled in very nicely at any position 
and could keep up with any of the other 
men in scoring. The other three reserves 
used in the tournament were McCool, 
Maas and Maul. They had little chance 
to play but when they did gave all they 
had. 

We attempted to keep the ball in the 
offensive zone until we scored, even 
though we took a dozen shots. When a 
shot was taken, the shooter was required 
to follow his own shot and get another shot 
or get the ball to a team mate. Shots were 
taken from all angles, and most of them 
were fast snap shots. Haines often broke 
clear for a long pass and a set-up shot, as 
his man on defense was usually the last 
maan down the floor. No set plays were 
used. The object was to get the ball in 
offensive territory fast; then get as good a 
shot as possible within the shortest possi- 
ble time. 

With Rodriguez, 6 feet 2 inches tall, 
jumping center, we controlled the tip most 
of the time and used four plays from cen- 
ter, two to the forwards and two to the 
guards. All four plays were designed to 
get the center clear under the basket for a 
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set-up shot. Very often a forward was 
clear ahead of the center and promptly 
took advantage of his position for a shot. 
We averaged about four baskets a game 
on these tip-off plays and got the ball in a 
scoring position on over half the center 
tips. 

The success of the team was due to good 
team work, excellent ball handling, abso- 
lute unselfishness in scoring and of course 
the ability to get shots and make good on 
many of them. A boy was never criticized 
for shooting at any time or from any angle 
or position but was required to follow 
every shot. The passing was used to get 
the ball in a scoring position and not to 
draw opponents from their positions. No 
set screen plays were used, but very often 
a natural screen developed that usually re- 
sulted in a basket. 


The North High team won twelve of the 
fourteen regular scheduled games. The 
last eleven were won successively. These 
included two in the district tournament 
and four in the state tournament. The 
boys scored 418 points in the fourteen 
games, an average of almost 30° per game, 
to their opponents’ 272 points. In the four 
state tournament games they scored 157 
points to their opponents’ 77. 

Long practice sessions with lots of scrim- 
mage and many practice games against 
strong teams were in order the first half 
of the season. At least a half hour a day 
was spent on shooting from all angles with 
follow shots. Often an hour was used for 
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this practice. Every boy on the squad 
was required to make twenty free throw 
shots at the close of each practice session. 
The length of the practice sessions was 
shortened later in the season, but plenty 
of scrimmage was used throughout the 
season. The fast-breaking game requires 
excellent physical condition, and the man- 
ner in which the boys came through proved 
that they were in fine shape. 

While I am thoroughly sold on the fast- 
break offense and the man-for-man de- 
fense, I feel that, regardless of the system 
used, the five best boys, playing as a team, 
will usually come out on top. 

Two tip-off plays used by North High 
of Denver, are shown in Diagrams 1 and 2. 

In the play shown in Diagram 1, the tip- 
off goes to the right guard, X5, who passes 
to the left forward, X2, following his fake 
to take the tip-off. 

The right forward, X3, starts in as if to 
take the tip-off. Then he turns and circles, 
coming in on the right side of the basket. 
The center, X1, swings around wide and 
comes in on the left side of the basket. 





Jack Evans, Colorado 


The left forward, X2, takes the pass 
from the guard and dribbles toward the 
left where he may pass ahead to the center 
or right forward, back to the guard, X5, 
or take a shot. 

X5, after passing to X2, continues on to 
the edge of the free throw circle. X4 cov- 
ers the center of the floor in the back court 
between the center and the free throw 
circle. 

The play shown in Diagram 2 starts 
with the tip-off going to the right forward, 
X3, who passes to the left guard, X4. 

The left guard dribbles to the free throw 
circle and passes to the center or left for- 
ward, or takes a shot. The center circles 
to the left, toward the basket. 

The left forward starts toward the cen- 
ter and then circles to the right toward 


the basket. The right forward, X3, turns 
after passing and gets back in the front 
court on the right side, about 15 feet out. 

The right guard, X5, covers the center 
of the floor in the back court, between the 
center circle and the free throw ring. 

Both of these plays may be used to the 
left with all assignments reversed. 


Indiana 


By Clifford Wells 
Logansport High School 


HE pivot style of play with three men 

in the front line and two in the back 
was the outstanding offensive formation 
used in the Indiana State Basketball 
Tournament this year. Fourteen of the 
sixteen teams used this style. Logansport, 
the champion, was one of the two not us- 
ing the pivot man. Logansport used a 
rotating offensive formation in which 
screens played a very important part. 
Only four teams attempted to fast-break 
part of the time. Almost all play was 
slow and deliberate. 

The man-for-man and zone defenses 
were about equally popular. Half of the 
teams used a zone defense, while most of 
the rest used.a strictly man-for-man de- 
fense. Logansport used a combination 
man-for-man and sliding zone defense in 
all of its games. 

Some of the best plays of the Indiana 
tournament are shown in Diagrams 3 
through 12. 
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In the play shown in Diagram 3, X4 
passes the ball to X5 and goes across to 
screen X5’s guard. X5 passes to X2, com- 
ing out to meet the bail. X5 goes out 
around X2 and cuts in toward the basket. 
X1 moves out, receives the ball from X2 
and passes to X5, cutting under the goal. 

In the play shown in Diagram 4, X4 
passes to X1, who has come out to meet 
the ball. It may be noted that X1 is al- 
most out of the free throw circle. X3 cuts 
for the goal and screens for X2, who crosses 
over. X1 bounce passes to X2, who takes 
a one-handed shot. 

In the play shown in Diagram 5, X5 
passes to X1, crosses over and cuts in for 
the goal. X3 moves back and toward the 
center of the floor. X4 crosses over and 
screens X3’s guard so that a medium 
length shot may be taken by X3, who re- 
ceives the ball from X1. X2 moves back 
as safety man for defense. 


Clifford Wells, Indiana 


Another Indiana tournament play is 
shown in Diagram 6. X5 passes to X3. 
X4 drives for the goal, as shown in the 
diagram. X1 screens X4’s guard. X3 
passes the ball to X4. X2 moves out as 
the safety man in the defense, or if the 
play is stopped the ball may go back to 
him. 

In the play shown in Diagram 7, X5 
passes the ball to X3. X1 screens for X2, 
who comes out to meet the pass. X1, after 
screening for X2, screens X4’s guard when 
X4 cuts for the goal. X4 receives a pass 
from X2. Generally X2 uses a hook pass. 
X4 takes a one-handed shot. 

The play shown in Diagram 8 is from a 
double pivot formation. X38, X4 and X5 
do a lot of fast passing out in the front 
line, and, when the opportunity is pre- 
sented, a fast pass is made to X1 or X2. 
If X2 receives the ball, then X1 screens 
for him, as shown in the diagram. X2 
takes a one-handed shot at the goal. If 
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X1 receives the ball, X2 does the screen- 
ing for X1, who takes the shot. 

Another Indiana tournament play is 
shown in Diagram 9. X5 passes to X3, 
who in turn passes to X1, coming up to 
meet the pass. X3 follows his pass and 
screens for X1. X5 starts for the goal; 
then cuts to his right for a pass from X1. 
X3 rolls around the screen and cuts for 
the goal, receiving the pass from X5 for 
a shot. 

In the play shown in Diagram 10, X5 
passes to X4 and then screens for X4. X4 
dribbles around the screen and goes all 
the way in if he is open. Generally, as 
X4 dribbles around X5’s screen, X3 starts 
for the goal, stops and screens for X1, who 
is a good spot shot. X1 receives the ball 
from X4 and takes a shot. 

An out-of-bounds play is shown in Dia- 
gram 11. X4 has the ball. X3 screens for 
X5, and X5 goes around and in. As soon 
as X5 has gone by the screen, if the guards 
shift or change men, X3 pivots on the op- 
posing guard, Ol, and goes in. X4 passes 
to the open man. 

When the tip is controlled, a screen play 
like that in Diagram 12 may be used. X1 
tips to X2. X4 screens for X5, and X5 
receives the ball from X2. X3 screens for 
X1 and a long looping pass from X5 to X1 
is often successful. 


Kansas 


By Alfred D. Smith 
mporia High School 


Speed and a fast-breaking offense 
proved to be the deciding factors in 
the 1934 Kansas High School Basketball 
Tournament. Both pre-tourney favorites 
were eliminated by these factors. Hutchin- 
son High School, using a fast-break and 
some well executed set plays, defeated the 
1933 state champion, Wyandotte High 
School of Kansas City, in the quarter- 
finals. This latter team, with all the play- 
ers but one of the 1933 championship team 
and with a record of forty-seven consecu- 
tive victories, was counted a sure finalist. 
But the zone defense and free throwing of 
the Hutchinson team, coached by “Chop” 
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Cairns, an All-American guard and one of 
the best free throwers that ever played 
basketball, was too much for Wyandotte 
High, which lost, 18 to 17. 

Newton High School, Arkansas Valley 
champions, with a big well coached team, 
was another finalist favorite. This team 


was defeated by Emporia High School in 
the semifinals, 16 to 15. Emporia High, 
the ultimate tourney winner, was behind, 
9 to 3, at the half and, 13 to 3, early in the 
third quarter. At this point, Emporia High 
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suddenly changed from a slow-breaking 
offense to a fast-break. The larger and 
slower Newton High players were unable 
to cope with this style of play and lost by 
one point in the last eight seconds of play, 
defeated by what I believe was one of the 
greatest drives ever seen in a state tourna- 
ment. 

Emporia High School went into the 
finals and won the championship from a 
fine Wichita East High team, which had 
entered the finals by defeating Hutchinson 
High in an overtime battle, 17 to 15. 

Emporia High School won the game by 
a score of 22 to 15, and, strangely enough, 
by 7 points, the same number of points by 
which Emporia won the state champion- 
ship from Wichita in 1924. Emporia 
played the best basketball of the tourney 
in this game, being ahead, 6 to 0, at the 
end of the first quarter. By using some 
good scoring plays and speed, Emporia re- 
tained a lead throughout the game al- 
though twice East High came up to within 
one point of tying. The winners worked 
many plays in for set-ups, but missed some 
of the easy shots. 

Four of the Emporia team made the 
state honor roll: Kinter, guard; Petty, 
guard; Dody, center; and Kowalski, for- 
ward. The other two regulars, Rees, for- 
ward, and Anderson, center and forward, 
made the sports writers’ all-star team. It 
was this six-man team that enabled Em- 
poria to substitute freely in the four games 
without weakening the play or the morale. 

Practically all the tourney teams, when 
using the slow-breaking plays, employed 
the conventional three-in and two-out of- 
fense. A few of the plays are sketched 
here. 

Diagram 13 shows a play that Emporia 
used successfully throughout the season. 
Emporia was blessed with two guards who 
were fast and who also had a good eye for 
the basket. In this play, X4 passes to 
either a forward, X2, or the center, X1. 
If the ball goes to the center, X2 cuts in 
front of X1, takes a pass and shoots from 
the free throw line; or X4 cuts down the 
outside and takes a return pass from the 
center and goes in for a set-up shot. 
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In Diagram 14, another Emporia play 
is shown. The guard, X4, passes in to the 
center, X1. The center fakes a pivot to 
the outside and then hands the ball back 
to X4, who has come down the middle. X4 
usually can go on in for a short shot. 

Diagram 15 shows a Wichita East High 
play. X5 passes in to X2 as the latter 
cuts across in front of X1. X2 goes in for 
a one-handed shot. It is almost impossi- 
ble to guard this shot successfully, as X2’s 
guard is screened off by X1. 

Two teams in the tourney who had been 
successful throughout the season did not 
use this conventional set-up for a slow- 
break. Both Wyandotte High and Par- 
sons High used three men out and two in, 
as shown in the play of Diagram 16. In 
this play, X4 brings the ball up the floor 
and comes to a stop outside the defense. 
He then passes over to X5. Then X5 re- 
turns the pass, cuts diagonally across the 
floor and screens the guard of X1. X4 
now passes to X2, and X2 passes to X1, 
who usually can take a shot. 

Newton High had a unique formation 
to use for slowing breaking plays. It was 
a tandem or double post. One post man 
takes a position under or near the basket. 
The front post man takes a position out 
near the outer edge of the free throw cir- 
cle. The other players line up as shown in 
Diagram 17. A play that Newton used 
successfully is shown in this diagram. X4 
passes to X2. Then X4 moves over to his 
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right and screens X5’s guard. X5 cuts 
for the basket and takes a pass from X2. 
X5 was a fast, left-handed guard, and he 
frequently scored with this play. In an- 
other play from this formation, X4 passes 
to X2, and X2 passes backward to X1, who 
takes a hook shot over his head. 

Various defenses were used in the Kan- 
sas tournament. The majority of the 
teams used the assigned man-to-man style. 
Pittsburg used the man-to-man defense, 
the players checking their opposing men 
when they left their defensive zone. Other 
teams used the pick-up man-for-man. 
Hutchinson High, the “giant killer,” using 
a stratified zone defense, defeated both 
Wyandotte and Newton, the latter in the 
battle for third place. In this style, the 
forwards played man-to-man on _ the 
guards while the three back men played 
zone. This defense bottled up the all-state 
center, Michaels, of Wyandotte. There 
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were no strictly zone or shifting defensive 
teams in the tournament. 

Financially, the tournament was a big 
success. Even with the two pre-tourney 
favorites out, with Topeka High the host 
school eliminated by Wichita East after a 
fine 40 to 17 victory over Abilene, and in 
spite of a driving snowstorm, the tourna- 
ment drew the greatest crowds since the 
banner year, 1930. 


Maryland 


By W. L. Bowers 
Allegany High School, Cumberland 


IFTEEN teams represented their re- 

spective counties in the Maryland 
State Basketball Tournament. On the 
Western Shore, Oakland, Allegany High 
School of Cumberland, Frederick, Annap- 
olis, Ellicott City, Belair, Mt. Rainier and 
Franklin engaged in an elimination tour- 
nament that was won by Allegany; the 
Eastern Shore was represented by Chester- 
town, Sudlersville, Easton, Cambridge, 
Crisfield, Salisbury and Pocomoke City. 





Allegany High of Cumberland, state 
champion of 1933, earned the right to rep- 
resent the Western Shore by defeating 
Oakland, Frederick and Mt. Rainier, while 
Cambridge defeated Easton, Chestertown 
and Pocomoke City to win the champion- 
ship of the Eastern Shore section for the 
third consecutive year. 

Unlike most state tournaments, the 
Maryland tournament makes it impossible 
or impracticable for one individual to see 
all of the games that are played, but, if 
we are to judge from the teams we played 
and scores of other contests, the caliber of 
play and competition improved consider- 
ably over the previous year. Most of the 
teams used a faster style of play with bet- 
ter passing and ball handling. The defen- 
sive play was smarter and players were 
more alert to shift and intercept passes 
than in the past. No decided preference 
was shown for either the zone or man-to- 
man defense, as both were used by the 
various teams. 

Allegany and Cambridge met at Cam- 
bridge in the final game. Allegany won, 
28 to 14, but only after engaging in one of 
the fastest games of the season. The east- 
ern Shoremen had completely changed 
their style of play from the previous year, 
and they caught Allegany somewhat off 
guard by covering as soon as the ball was 
lost and dropping back with their men only 
after the ball had been passed down the 
floor. Regardless of how much the cham- 
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supporter for me to wear?” 


Your answer comes fast and sure, once you yourself have worn the new Blue Streak PAL. 


“The finest supporter ever made,” say coaches 
who have tried Baver & Black’s Blue 
Streak PAL. These exclusive quality 
features help explain PAL's great 
reputation: 























I. Seams are anchored — 
sealed in live rubber—can- 
not pull out. 


2. Made of Lastex — lighter 
weight, longer life. 


3. Soft, mercerized webbing 
—comfortable, good looking and 
it stays soft. 


4. Reinforced elastic front—extra 
strength here means longer life. 


5. Tailored leg straps—more comfort- 
able because they are tailored to pre- 
vent curling. 


6. Fitted Celanese pouch—soft, 
good looking and non-chafing. 


AND PAL IS SANITARY ° It is made by Bauer & Black, famous 
surgical dressing house. Wear PAL, and we believe you will recom- 
mend it as the best supporter for boys and men who want the best. 


ano ™ BLUE STREAK 
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Football by 
GLENN S. WARNER 


This will be the only 
school Warner will attend 
during the summer. 







HARVEY J. HARMAN 


Head Coach at University 
of Pennsylvania. 










BASKETBALL 
by LON JOURDET 


Head Coach at University 
of Pennsylvania; 1934 
Champs Eastern Intercol- 
legiate Basket Ball League. 













Actual Demonstrations 
By Trained College Players 


Coaching School 
August 15-25 


Health and Physical 
Education 


Instruction by 
PROF. OSCAR E. GERNEY 


and Associates 






July 16-August 15 






Credit toward the Penn- 
sylvania State Special Cer- 
tificate in Health and 
Physical Education which 
is accepted in every other 
state, will be granted by 
Ursinus College on satis- 
factory completion of 
work in both Physical 
Education and Coaching. 













For information, address 
R. C. JOHNSON 
Director 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 
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pions tried to slow up the game and steady 
their play, the Cambridge players refused 
to pause or hesitate for a second and con- 
tinually dogged their opponents, trying for 
a jump ball or to hurry a pass or break up 
a dribble. 

Naturally, with the game so fast, the 
play was a little ragged. Almost all of the 
shots were hurried and a good many were 
missed. Allegany had been accustomed to 
using a fast-break along with deliberate 
play after the defense had had a chance 
to get set, but in this game Cambridge 
made only the fast-break advisable. 

As mentioned above, Allegany used a 
fast-break along with deliberate passing 
once the opponents’ defense was set. 
Against either a zone or man-to-man de- 
fense, an attempt was always made to have 
three men in the defense and two out, with 
the three men in shifting and cutting to 
get open for a pass. Whenever a player 


Ryland H. Milner, Missouri 


received the ball, an attempt was made to 
pass, dribble or shoot from a position in- 
side the defense, but, if none of these ma- 
neuvers seemed advisable, then the man 
passed outside the defense and followed 
his pass out. This permitted an inter- 
change of men, and many times an oppo- 
nent was screened out momentarily by the 
interchange. Against a man-to-man de- 
fense, we aimed to move fast and keep 
cutting around, but against a zone we 
played a more stationary game and moved 
principally toward a pass when it was 
thrown to us. 

The team as a whole passed very well 
and gained most of its scores underneath 
the basket. The players were almost com- 
pelled to get their baskets at close range 
for they were only mediocre on outside 
shots. The players were quick and fast 
starters, and it was this, along with fast 
exchange of passes, that gained them their 
close-up shots. The shifting of men failed 


to stop them as they were quick to sense 
it and pass to the unguarded man before 
he could be picked up. 

The winners used a man-to-man defense 
throughout the season, but it was less ag- 
gressive than usual. At times it seemed 
almost lackadaisical, but apparently it was 
just as effective, although not so colorful, 
as that used by Allegany teams in past 
years. 


Missouri 


By Ryland H. Milner 
Jackson High School 


OR the first time in the history of Mis- 

souri basketball, Jackson High School 
won state honors. Incidentally, it was the 
second time a small school had won the 
coveted honor of this state since the or- 
ganization of the state tourney competi- 
tion twenty years ago. Jackson is a small 
town in Southeast Missouri with an en- 
rollment of 150 students. 

Although this was my first year of 
coaching, I believe I am safe in saying that 
the 1934 state championship schedule was 
the most representative and that the tour- 
nament was the best Missouri has experi- 
enced for some time. A new method of 
selecting teams prevailed with the Mis- 
souri State High School Athletic Associa- 
tion Committee. This committee selected 
sixteen teams over the state with the sea- 
son’s best performance. In previous years, 
schools were divided into two classes with 
institutions of 500 or over enrollment be- 
ing placed in Class A, and those under that 
figure being placed in the Class B bracket. 

The 1934 championship game resulted 
in a clear and concise victory for the small 
school, and officials in charge of the tour- 
nament rated the Jackson Indians with 
many of the strong teams of past years to 
capture first place honors. Jackson had a 
team of small but fast players and they 
possessed plenty of deception and deter- 
mination. They used a straight man-for- 
man defense, and it was primarily through 
their defense that the Jackson quintet an- 
nexed state championship honors. So con- 
sistent was the functioning of the defense 
that, during the four games played, the 
opposition was held to unusually low 
scores, which ranged from 15 points in an 
overtime game down to 9 in the semifinal 
game. During these same periods of play, 
the Jackson aggregation was garnering 17 
to 31 points to give the champions a 22 to 
12 state tourney competition average. 

Our offense is based on simple screen 
plays, not so much with a pivot man, but 
with three men out and two back. Of 
course, these are running plays and we feed 
either the man who screens or the man 
whom he is screening for. 

The three principles I stress in basket- 
ball are (1) defense, (2) possession of the 
ball, and (3) screening out while playing 
on the defense. 

The most difficult game for Jackson in 
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THE GREEKS HAD 
A SYMBOL FOR IT 





AND 8O HAS WILSON 


To the customers at Athens who during each 
Olympiad, when the big track meet rolled around, 
piled the stands to over-flowing, the discobolus, 
or discus thrower, represented a symbol of perfec- 
tion in sport. It wasn’t just another statue of a 
**palooka”’ who could toss a dish through the air 
for a fifty-yard loss or gain, whichever way he hap- 
y med to be facing. Not by any means. It was their 
«ymbol of the last word in skill and performance 
and that tradition to this day still enshrouds the 


figure of the discus thrower. 


Because Wilson Sports Equipment has aided so 
tremendously in the development of better sport, 
Wilson has appropriated this symbol from the 
golden past, a sign by which the athletes of today 
and the future may know equipment with which 
they will perform to their greatest advantage. 
Therefore, the figure of the discobolus, together 
with the Wilson name, gives the public a double 
assurance that all the tradition of perfection so 
vital to any sport is made an integral part of the 


sports equipment bearing it. 


Wikbson 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND OTHER LEADING CITIES 
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the tournament was with St. Joseph, which 
we won, 15 to 13, in an overtime period. 
This was the St. Joseph’s team’s fifth time 
in as many years to visit Columbia for 
state tourney play. It was its first defeat 
by a Missouri school in more than twenty 
contests this season. Excluding a loss to 
an Omaha, Nebraska, quintet, St. Joseph’s 
had not been defeated before the state 
championship meeting and was consid- 
ered the class of the northwest Missouri 
schools. 

The Jackson five found little difficulty in 
eliminating Springfield, choice representa- 
tive from the southwest section of the 
state, by a 21 to 13 score. St. Joseph, in 
my estimation, was one of the smartest and 
most aggressive teams in the tournament. 

In the third or semifinal round, we met 
Doniphan, another southeast Missouri rep- 
resentative, and found little difficulty de- 
feating it by a 31 to 9 score. Previous to 
this game, the Doniphan players had 
swamped a west Missouri representative 
from the town of Center by a 33 to 13 
score. The victory over Doniphan placed 
us in the finals, where we met Kansas City 
Southwest, pride of the community. This 
was a well coached team which had been 
forced into heavy competition. It had de- 
feated two St. Louis representatives in 
overtime battles previous to the finals. 
Notwithstanding the jinx that hangs over 
many small town squads, the Jackson In- 
dians went on the floor with the determi- 




















nation to win, and this they accomplished 
by a 17 to 11 score. As a matter of com- 
parison, Doniphan defeated Beaumont of 
St. Louis in an overtime period for third 
place. Beaumont had lost to Kansas City 
Southwest in an overtime game in the 


semifinals. 
Michigan 


By Walter A. Graff 
Eastern High School, Lansing 


HE finals of our Michigan State Bas- 
ketball Tournament were held in 
Grand Rapids this year, after having been 
held in Lansing for the past several years. 
I have been told that there has been a 
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decided increase in attendance at district, 
regional, and final tournament games 
throughout the state this past season, 
which is reassuring to all of us who are 
interested in the further development of 
basketball. 

Styles of play in Michigan high schools 
are becoming more nearly uniform. Most 
of the Class A and B schools, and a great 
number of Class C and D as well, use the 
pivot play on offense. The plays are usu- 
ally designed to score one particular man 
if possible. If for some reason the play 
does not develop in such a way as to score 
this particular man, several options usually 
present themselves. 

Probably one reason that this type of 
play was so popular in Michigan this past 
year was the fact that most coaches were 
able to develop exceptionally tall centers. 
These centers usually were placed in the 
pivot position directly in front of the bas- 
ket, where their height was of extreme 
importance in the follow-up. 

Lansing Eastern High School as well as 
the great majority of teams in the state, 
used the man-to-man defense, shifting of 
course when necessary on screen plays. 

Several well balanced teams were pro- 


duced in all four classes in our state this 
year. Some Class A teams with exception- 
ally fine.records were Grand Rapids Union, 
Kalamazoo, Grosse Pointe, Fordson, Ann 
Arbor and Arthur Hill of Saginaw. 

Lansing Eastern High School won the 
regional tournament by defeating Lansing 
Central and the championship by defeat- 
ing Arthur Hill of Saginaw, Ann Arbor and 
Grand Rapids Union on successive nights. 
The final game with Union was probably 
one of the most thrilling played in any of 
our tournaments. 

The fact that our team was so well bal- 
anced, both offensively and defensively, 
was the chief reason. for our success in 
winning sixteen of seventeen games and 
the state championship. Our offensive 
record for the season gave an average of 
26 points per game. Our opponents av- 
eraged 13 points per game, which speaks 
well for our defense. 

Lamb, left forward, led our team in scor- 
ing with 109 points for the season. The 
other four regulars scored as follows: Kol- 
berg, right forward, 82 points; Kowalski, 
center, 80 points; Sherman and Roe, 
guards, 73 points each. A team composed 
of five boys who score consistently 
throughout the season is hard to beat. 
What was true of our team was true of 
several others throughout the state, which 
means that the shooting is improving. One- 
handed shots are becoming more popular 
and effective. 
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A few of the plays that we used with 
success are shown in Diagrams 18 through 
21. 

In the play shown in Diagram 18, X4 
passes to X2. X2 passes to X1 and cuts 
in front of him fast. X4 breaks down the 
floor toward the basket. X3 breaks for a 
set shot from the free throw line. The 
options for X1 are a pass to X2, X4 or X3, 
or a fake, pivot and shot by himself. 

The play shown in Diagram 19 begins 
with a pass from X4 to X1. X4 screens 
for X5, who breaks toward the basket. 
X3 helps to screen for X5. X2 follows the 
play for a set shot. Options for X1 are 
a pass to X2, X4 or X5, or a pivot and 
shot by himself. 

In the play of Diagram 20, X5 passes to 
X3. X1 and X4 screen for X5. X2 breaks 
toward X3, receives the ball, pivots and 
passes to X5, going in toward the basket. 

In Diagram 21, the play begins with a 
pass from X5 to X1. After passing, X5 
breaks fast in front of X1 to the left. X4 
crosses fast in front of X1 to the right. 
X1’s options are a pass to X4, X5 or X3 
for a set shot, or a fake, pivot and shot by 
himself. 


Nebraska 


By Stuart Baller 
Lincoln High School 


HE twenty-fourth annual high school 

basketball tournament held at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was considered by many as out- 
standing from the standpoint of competi- 
tion, interest and team play. 

Only two classes were recognized. Class 
A included schools having an enrollment 
above a hundred students. These schools 
had to compete in their class. Class B, of 
course, included the schools below the hun- 
dred mark. Schools in this class competed 
in either class, according to their expressed 
preference. This plan supplied the neces- 
sary motivation for smaller schools with 
unusually good teams to compete against 
the larger schools. Pilger, a Class B school, 
has successfully won its regional tourna- 
ment in Class A competition for the last 
two years. 

Four teams in the A group with the most 
outstanding records for the year were in- 
vited into the State Tournament without 
regional competition. This accomplished 
two things. It assured the tournament of 
having the four teams with the best sea- 
sonal records in the final elimination and 
did away with the possibilities which arise 
of a fine team being beaten in a regional 
tournament by a team of mediocre 
strength. Then, because the regional tour- 
naments were reduced from sixteen to 
twelve, the caliber of teams as a whole 
was higher than in the past. 

The quality of team play was consid- 
ered superior to that of a year ago, and 
the individual performances of certain 
players were exceptional. For no plaus- 
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“GO FRESH FROM COACHING 
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EARL MARTINEAU 





GEORGE S. OLSEN 





“FRITZ” CRISLER and his entire 
coaching staff from Princeton will in- 
struct in football, basketball, and track. 


Crisler, Wieman, Martineau, and 
Dickson will put on a football course 
that has never been equaled. Dickson 
and Crisler will teach and demonstrate 
basketball, using two teams during 
most of the course. Martineau will 
teach and instruct in field activities. 
His outstanding feat is the development 
of the famous Bill Bonthron. 
GEORGE S. OLSEN, President of the 
Minnesota Physical Education Associa- 
tion, will give five lectures on the or- 
ganization and administration of high 
school athletics and physical education. 
His course will be mimeographed and 
available to all registered coaches. 








FRITZ CRISLER 





Free mimeographed material on foot- 
ball and basketball coaching plans and 
methods will be available to all regis- 
trants. Swimming and life-saving tests 
will be taught and conducted by Bob 
Marquardt, Senior Red Cross examiner 
for this district. 


INFORMATION 


A single $15.00 fee for any or all 
courses. Board and room $5.00 to $8.00 
for the week. Rooms without board 
$1.50 and up for the week. Apartments 
and cottages also available. Free camp- 
ing space on the campus. Free golf, 
swimming, and other amusements, 
Write for additional information to: 


ALEX J. NEMZEK 








CAMPBELL 
DICKSON 


Athletic Director State Teachers College 
MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA 





Alex J. Nemzek, 
Athletic Director, 
State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minn. 


Please send me additional information on the Moorhead Coaching 


School. 
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GENERAL ATHLETIC 


EQUIPMENT 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Manufacturing Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons Company, The P. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman, King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Manufacturing Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons Company, The P. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman, King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Sternaman, E. C. “Dutch” 
Vander-Bilt Company, The 
Witchell-Sheill Company 
CLOTHING 
Imperial Knitting Company, The 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 
SOCKS 
Nelson Knitting Company 
CLEATS 
Trico Fuse Mfg. Co. 

AIR CUSHION PADS 
Hodgman 
LEATHER FOR SHOES 
Kangaroo Association 

BLOCKING DEVICES 
Marty Gilman Sporting Goods Co. 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons Co., The P. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman, King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Vander-Bilt Company, The 
Witchell-Sheill Company 
CLOTHING 
Imperial Knitting Company, The 
LEATHER FOR SHOES 
Kangaroo Association 


GYMNASIUM AND FIELD 


EQUIPMENT 
Allison Mfg. Co. (Field Markers) 
Huntington Laboratories (Seal-O-San) 
Wayne Iron Works (Grandstands) 
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BASKETBALL 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Manufacturing Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons Co., The P. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman, King Athletic Goods Corpn. 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
SHOES 
Converse Rubber Company 
Hood Rubber Company 
Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen Mfg. 
Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Vander-Bilt Company, The 
Witchell-Sheill Company 
CLOTHING 
Imperial Knitting Company, The 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 
SOCKS 
Nelson Knitting Company 
LEATHER FOR SHOES 
Kangaroo Association 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 

COMPLETE LINE 

Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Goldsmith Sons Co., The P. 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., A. J. 

Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Treman, King Athletic Goods Corpn. 

Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 

SHOES 

Converse Rubber Company 

Hood Rubber Company 

Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen Mfg. 

Co. 


TENNIS RACKET 


RESTRINGING 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 


ICE HOCKEY EQUIPMENT 
SKATES AND SHOES 
Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co. 
CLOTHING 
Imperial Knitting Company, The 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 
TRAINERS’ SUPPLIES 
Becton, Dickinson & Co. (Ace 
Bandages) 
Bro-Wea, Inc. (Antiseptic powder) 
Denver Chemical Co. (Antiphlogistine) 
Huntington Laboratories (Derma-San) 
Young, Inc., W. F. (Absorbine Jr.) 


MOTION PICTURES ON 
ATHLETICS 
Athletic Film Company 


BANQUET SPEAKERS 
School Assembly Service, The 


TRACK AND FIELD 


EQUIPMENT 

COMPLETE LINE 
Goldsmith Sons Co., The P. 
Ohls, LeCron and Company 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. | 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman, King Athletic Goods Corpn. | 





Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
SHOES , 
Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Vander-Bilt Company, The 
Witchell-Sheill Company 
LEATHER FOR SHOES 
Kangaroo Association 
CLOTHING 
Imperial Knitting Company, The 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 


ATHLETIC 


PUBLICATIONS 

Athletic Book Co. (Complete Line) 

Athletic Journal Publishing Co. (Lam- 
bert’s Practical Basketball) 

Athletic Publications Co. (Ray and wee 
Porter’s Basketball Rules Through 
Play Situations) 

Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc. (Beas- 
ley’s How to Play Tennis) 

Lake, Ivan E. (Basketball Score and 
Record Book) 

Lawhead Press (Questions and An- 
swers on the Football Rules) 

Lieb, Tom (Line Coaching ) 

Lindwall, Robert E. (Intramural Ac- 
tivities ) 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. (Crisler 
and Wieman’s Practical Football) 

Moulton Co., A. H. (Ralph Cannon’s 
Grid Star) 

Pipal, J. A. (Lateral Pass) 

Sayger Sports Syndicate (Track Books) 

Stanford University Press (Warner’s 
Football for Coaches and Players) | 

Steck Co., The (Hip-Pocket Football) t 


POSTERS 


Empire Poster Co. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 


HOTELS 


Congress Hotel 

Hotel Sherman 

Hotels Windermere 
Trustees Managing Service 


EQUIPMENT CLEANING 


AND REBUILDING 


Kelley Company, The 
Lloyds, Inc. 


+__—_— 
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ATHLETIC SHOES 
COMPLETE LINE 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons Co., The P. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., A. J. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman, King Athletic Goods Corpn. 
Vander-Bilt Company, The 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Company 
BASKETBALL 
Converse Rubber Company 
Hood Rubber Company 
Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen Mfg. 
Co. 
TRACK 
Hood Rubber Company 
Ohls, LeCron and Company 
FOOTBALL 
Sternaman, E. C. “Dutch” 


COACHING SCHOOLS 


Colgate Coaching School (August 27- 
September 1) 

Columbus Coaching School (June 18- 
23) 

Holman’s Basketball School (June 25- 
30) 

Lieb-Meanwell Coaching School (Au- 
gust 20-25) 

Michigan State College Coaching 
School (August 20-29) 

Moorhead Coaching School (August 
27-September 1) 

New England Coaching School (June 
25-30) 

North Carolina Coaching School (Au- 
gust 20-September 1) 

Northwestern Coaching School (Au- 
gust 13-25) 

Texas Tech Coaching School (July 30- 
August 11) 

Ursinus College Coaching School (Au- 
gust 15-25) 

Y. M. C. A. Graduate School (August 
16-30) 

GOLF EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE LINE 

Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Dubow Manufacturing Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons Co., The P. 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., A. J. 

Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Treman, King Athletic Goods Corpn. 

Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 

SHOES 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
Bauer and Black 
Bike Web Mfg. Co. 


ADDRESSES 
Allison Mfg. Co., Decorah, Ia. 
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Athletic Book Co., 6816 N. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Athletic Film Co., 1866 Coventry Rd., 
Columbus, O. 

Athletic Journal Publishing Co., 6858 
Glenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Athletic Publications Co., 5514 Fulton 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Bauer & Black, Chicago, IIl. 

Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, 
NM. tL 

Bike Web Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Swanson and 
Ritner Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bro-Wea, Inc., 180 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Colgate Coaching School, William A. 
Reid, Colgate University, Hamilton, 


Columbus Coaching School, Arthur C. 
Jones, North High School, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Continental Teachers Agency, 
Downing St., Denver, Colo. 
Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, 

Mass. | 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 163 Varick 
St., New York City 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Draper-Maynard Co., The, Plymouth, 
N. H 
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Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A., 1907-13 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago, III. 

Empire Poster Co., 6858 Glenwood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Gilman Sporting Goods Co., Marty, 
Gilman Mills, Gilman, Conn. 

Goldsmith Sons Co., P., Cincinnati, O. 

Hodgman, Framingham, Mass. 

Holman’s Basketball School, State Nor- 
mal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Hotels Windermere, Chicago, IIl. 

Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, 
Ind. 

Imperial Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kangaroo Association, 225 S. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kelley Company, The, Iowa City, Ia. 

Lake, Ivan E., 125 N. Maple St., Bowl- 
ing Green, O. 

Lawhead Press, P. O. Box 465, Athens, 
Ohio 

Lieb, Tom, Venice, Cal. 

Lieb-Meanwell Coaching School, Pio 
Nono High School, St. Francis, Wis. 

Lindwall, Robert E., Lincoln High 
School, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Lloyds, Inc., 216 E. Central St., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York City 

Michigan State College Coaching 
School, East Lansing, Mich. 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Moorhead Coaching School, Alex J. 
Nemzek, Moorhead, Minn. 

Moulton Co., A. H., 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Nelson Knitting Co., Rockford, IIl. 

Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co., 1900 N. 
Springfield Ave., Chicago, Il. 

New England Coaching School, Prof. 
E. S. Parsons, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 

North Carolina Coaching School, E. R. 
Rankin, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Northwestern Coaching School, K. L. 
Wilson, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Ohls, LeCron and Co., 1914 Whitley 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

O’Shea Knitting Mills, Chicago, III. 

Otopalik, Hugo, Ames, Ia. 

Pipal, Joe, Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Rawlings Mfg. Co., 23 and Lucas Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

‘Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J., P. O. 
Box 61, City Hall Station, New York 

Riddell, John T., 1259 N. Wood St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 

Sand Knitting Mills Co., 1714-20 N. 
Damen Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Sayger Sports Syndicate, Tiffin, O. 

School Assembly Service, The, 1403 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Spalding & Bros., A. G., 126 Nassau 
St., New York City 

Stanford University Press, Palo Alto, 
Cal. 

Steck Co., The, Austin, Tex. —- 

Sternaman, E. C. “Dutch”, 2656 Diver- 
sey Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Texas Tech Coaching School, P. W. 
Cawthon, Lubbock, Tex. 

Treman, King Athletic Goods Corp., 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees Managing Service, 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Ursinus College Coaching School, Col- 
legeville, Penna. 

Vander-Bilt Co., The, 307 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co., 4501 
Packers Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa. 

Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Witchell-Sheill Co., 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Young, Inc., W. F., 245 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Hills- 
boro Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Time Out! 

Here’s the News About the Football 
Leader Comeback. 

Self Erecting. 

Return Action. 

Completely Portable. 

Flexible Defense. 

Saves Time and Men. 

Like Actual Playing Conditions. 

Used for All Phases of Offensive Drill. 

Dummy Scrimmage. 

Eliminates Overhead Suspensions and 
Impractical Spring Devices. 

Dulguet to Give Life-Like Resistance 
as Well as Position for Offense. 

A Necessity for Efficient Practice. 





Shift right with Comeback. A novel 
and practical blocking device makes it 
a true leader in the football field. 
Players like to block Comeback be- 
cause they don’t have to pick it up. A 
combination hard to beat: Resistance 
and convenience. Score more touch- 
downs with the help of Comeback. 
The football world chooses Comeback. 


Manzfactured and sold by football’s largest 
manufacturer of blocking devices. 


MARTY GILMAN 
Sporting Goods Company 
GILMAN 


CONN. 


4 New Member of a Distin- 

git Family of Football 

locking Devices. A Blessed 
vent for Coaches. 











ible reason, the general opinion was that 
the players were larger and taller than in 
the past. Most of the teams used a pivot 
post offense with the largest or heaviest 
boy in the post position. Also, most of the 
teams used a pass-and-cut system of of- 
fense, mixing it with the fast-break. 
Teams from the larger schools were the 
only ones that used screening tactics. It 
was noticeable that of the four teams meet- 
ing in the semifinals, three had what were 
considered the outstanding screening of- 
fenses. It was also noticeable that, of 
these four teams, three were selected at 
large, the other seeded team, Hastings, be- 
ing eliminated in the first round. Another 
noticeable feature of the tournament was 
the absence of the shifting defense. Only 
two out of the sixteen teams in Class A 
used it. 

Lincoln High’s attack was based on five 
boys, each having a proficiency in funda- 
mentals that would make any coach glad. 
Each one was a good shot and dribbler. 
They played the ball well off the oppo- 
nent’s goal, as well as their own, and rare- 
ly made a bad pass. Before entering the 
tournament they had played through an 
eighteen game schedule with seventeen vic- 
tories and one defeat. The schedule in- 
cluded some of the best teams of Missouri 
and Iowa, as well as Nebraska. Four of 
the five boys were six feet tall or better, 
which assured them of control of the ball 
a considerable amount of the time. The 
seasonal average of points totaled better 
than 30 a game for the twenty-two games 
played. 

In the first round of the tournament, 
Lincoln High met a team which was in- 
capable of matching its strength; hence, 
the reserves saw plenty of action. “ow- 
ever, from then on it was a different story. 
The second game was played against Fre- 
mont, a team with potential strength capa- 
ble of matching any in the state. Until the 
final quarter, the game did not switch defi- 
nitely to the Lincoln team. Both teams 
used a fast break. 

The next game was played against Co- 
lumbus, the defending champion. This 
team used a slow, deliberate style of of- 
fense and rarely took a shot at the basket 
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until the shooter was directly under it. 
The Columbus players screened exception- 
ally well. The Lincoln team’s defense 
against Columbus was a man-to-man de- 
fense, taking the men all over the floor, 
forcing them to play the ball and endeav- 
oring to keep them from getting set for 
their style of attack. Lincoln used its 
fast-break to good advantage in this game. 

The final game, with Crete High School, 
the dark horse of the tournament, which 
was ably coached by the veteran leader, 
L. F. “Pop” Klein, was played before a 
large crowd. The two towns are natural 
rivals, and for both of them to appear as 
finalists assured the tournament of a sat- 
isfactory gate. Crete had used a fast- 
break during the entire tournament, and 
many spectators thought that a fast game 
was in the offing. However, Lincoln went 





Stuart Baller, Nebraska 


to a slow, deliberate style of basketball, 
using its height in controlling the ball and 
working its screening plays for close-in 
shots. 

At the start of the fourth quarter, with 
a 9 point lead, Lincoln High changed its 
offense from the screening system to the 
figure-eight style, playing against time and 
watching for a chance to quick-break for 
the basket. Because of their height, the 
champions controlled the ball most of the 
time, holding their opponents to two field 
goals for the entire game. During the sec- 
ond and third quarters, Crete failed to 
make a point. The final score was 21 to 
12. 

The most effective play the Lincoln 
High boys used for their set offense is 
shown in Diagram 22. It is based on the 
system of three men out and two in. X5 
passes the ball to X1 and cuts diagonally 
across the floor in front of X1. X1 fakes 
a return pass to X5. If X5 is open, X1 
passes the ball back, and X5 goes in toward 
the basket and takes a shot. However, as 
a rule, after passing the ball to X1, X5 
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ge the game at the furious pace 


that it is today, naturally you're 
going to give your boys the lightest, 
speediest equipment you can get. 


But— you're going to make sure that 
in doing this, you’re not sacrificing pro- 
tection. 


These two pieces of Reach equipment 
combine the greatest possible protection 
with lightness and freedom of movement. 


AND HERE’S WHY 


For instance, the F50 Shoes give a man 
just about as much jumping-around free- 
dom as the kangaroo from which they're 
made. And they’re as near to bedroom- 
slipper ease as we can get—and still put 
cleats on them. (Those cleats, by the 
way, ate detachable). Throughout, this 
shoe is designed for speed! 


And these 1PR Pants give the maxi- 
mum amount of protection you could 
expect in football pants—they have fibre 
reinforcements in the waist, back, over 
the hips and in the spine pad—yet they're 
surprisingly light. 

Have your dealer show you these— 
and other outstanding values in the com- 
plete Reach line. Give your boys real 
football equipment! 





A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. ¥ 
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ERHAPS you've said, “Those boys are good on a dry 

field—but how they get pushed around when it’s wet!” 

Here — we believe — the Spalding Screw-on Cleat 
Football Shoe solves a major problem. A turn of your 
hand— one cleat comes off, another goes on — and your 
dry field shoes become mud-diggers. 

These Screw-on Cleats are easy to put on or take off. All 
parts are brass or brass-plated and will not rust or freeze. 
They lock tight to the sole of the shoe and won’t come 
loose. And they outwear any other composition cleat. 

The shoes themselves are the strongest, speediest you 
could want. Made of high-grade leather, durable and 
comfortable. 





The Model SPR is light in weight, and made on a 
sprint last; $7.50 a pair wholesale—the APR semi-sprint 
squad shoe is $7.00—and the DSR sturdy high school 
shoe wholesales for only $5.75. And these are only 3 
of 8 shoes in the Spalding line, which range in price up 
to $12.50 a pair wholesale. 


See for yourself what great football shoes they are, 
why they are used and enthusiastically recommended by 
outstanding coaches all over the country. Have your 
Spalding dealer show you the football line now. 


DID YOU KNOW that all record kicks and long distance 
passes have been made with Spalding Official Footballs? 


. Mpralding + (Leos. 


1934, A. G. 8. & BROS. 
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ALL Spalding footballs come in 
the new official size, this year! 


ES—all Spalding footballs are the new official size, this year. 
But this slight change in size is the only change. The 
Spalding J5V is the same great ball that it has always been— 
the ball that is used in more big grid contests than all others. 
Spring practice reports from all over the country enthusias- 
tically approve the new-sized J5V. Coaches and players alike 
say this is the best ball Spalding has ever made. 

It has the famous balancing patch that counter-balances the 
valve—and that makes the ball easier to control, easier to 
catch, and more accurate on kicks. 

It also has the valve that just can’t leak— that’s free from 
the danger of bladder punctures because of its special method 
of inflation. And it will oztwear any other ball made! 

For prep and high school play, the Spalding H5V— brother 
to the J5V— is the ball. It’s regulation in size and weight and 
has a double-lining to keep regulation. And it, too, has the 
balanced bladder. 

Have your Spalding dealer, or Spalding store, show you 
these great balls in the new size—and the entire Spalding 
football line. 


DID YOU KNOW That Spalding made the first football 
ever made in this country? 
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DIAG. 23 











screens X2’s man. X1, after faking a pass 
to X5, passes the ball to X3, who has come 
up from the corner, breaking ahead of his 
defensive man. X3 swings in, passing the 
ball to X2, who has broken away from his 
defensive man (screened off by X5). X2 
either shoots from around the free throw 
line or passes the ball to X1, who has fol- 
lowed his pass to X3 and is breaking in 
toward the basket. 


New Hampshire 


By Francis H. Geremonty 
Manchester High West 


HE almost complete uniformity of 
style of play, so noticeable in the 1933 
tournament, was also a very striking fea- 
ture of the 1934 New Hampshire tourna- 
ment. There was little variation in the 
system of any of the teams. All the teams 
used a man-for-man defense, and the of- 
fensive method employed to break through 
was a set attack or delayed offense, de- 
manding considerable maneuvering and in- 
dividual skill. If there has been any de- 
velopment of note in the last year, it is in 
the individual ability of players in han- 
dling the ball, feinting and in general add- 
ing to their deceptive skill. Such men as 
Captain Paquette and Murphy of Man- 
chester West and Captain Hersey of 
Portsmouth were important factors in the 
success of their teams because of their in- 
dividual cleverness. 
In the first round, Manchester West de- 


30 


feated Keene, 29 to 23; St. Joseph’s de- 
feated Plymouth, 25 to 21; Claremont 
defeated Dover, 27 to 22; Portsmouth de- 
feated Berlin, last year’s champion, 28 to 
24. In the semifinals, Manchester West 
defeated Claremont, 35 to 29; Portsmouth 
defeated St. Joseph’s, 30 to 27. In the 
finals, Manchester West led, 12 to 2 in the 
first period, 16 to 13 at the half, and held 
the lead to the final whistle, winning by 
a 31 to 28 score. 

Both Manchester West and Portsmouth 
put everything they had into the final 
game and fought desperately every second 
for the ball. Hair-raising shots quite often 
found their mark. Overanxiousness on the 
part of Manchester West players nearly 
proved costly, for at the end of the first 
half three fouls had been called on Cap- 
tain Paquette, Deeg and Kenney, and two 
on Cullen. However, Manchester West 





Francis H. Geremonty 


quieted down and went through the last 
half without committing a single foul. 
With two minutes left to go, Manchester 
West put on a final burst of speed and 
made three baskets in quick succession, 
which took the courage out of the Ports- 
mouth team and gave Manchester West 
the championship of the state. 

Manchester West was the high scoring 
team of the tournament, piling up a total 
of 95 points in three games. Cullen, left 
forward, scored 15 points in the first 
game; Deeg, center, scored 14 in the semi- 
finals, and in the final game Portsmouth 
used its efforts to bottle these two men 
and left Murphy, right forward, uncov- 
ered; he scored 12 points and was high 
man for the game. In the three games 
Cullen scored 31 points, Murphy 28 points, 
and Paquette 18 points. 

The team this year was handicapped by 
the lack of financial support, and the play- 
ers themselves had to raise the money for 
their schedule by running whist parties 
and tea dances. At the tournament they 


played in shoes borrowed from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire Athletic De- 
partment. The coach has served without 
pay for the past two years. 

In general, regarding the game itself, 


I would say that basketball coaches have 


developed many styles of attack, all of 
which may be classed as either free run- 
ning or set systems of play. They all de- 
pend upon good passing, body balance and 
careful shooting. The most difficult part 
of high school coaching is to get timing in 
the plays, and this is a hard task, as high 
school players go through a lot of wasted 
motion. 

I attribute our success to the ground 
work in fundamentals. A good team han- 
dles the ball well; the players do not allow 
the ball to handle them. They make it go 
where it is supposed to go; they do not 
pick it up and pluck it out of the air as if 
they were surprised to see it coming; nor 
do they toss it around like an ignited bomb. 
A good team may become entirely disor- 
ganized by bad passing, lack of rhythm 
in movements and bad timing. 

In basketball, possession of the ball is 
nine points of the law. Without posses- 
sion there is no possibility of scoring. In 
order to get possession the team must de- 
velop a good defense. We use a man-to- 
man type because we may then shift our 
men; that is, put a tall man against a tall 
man and a fast man against the fastest op- 
ponent. Then we try to develop a fast- 
break offense to use when the opportunity 
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DIAG. 24. 
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arises and a delayed offense to use in the 
front court when all the players are being 
closely guarded. We used the so-called 
“bucket play” to great advantage, but 
most of the scoring was done as a result 
of keeping men in the corners and spread- 
ing the defense, and then passing through 
to start our plays from the corner. This 











corner attack gives a variation at the foul | 


line. 


several of our highest scoring plays, which 
have enabled Manchester West to win two 
state championships in four years and 
reach the semifinals in the other two. 
Manchester West’s last championship 
team was in 1930-31. 

Diagram 23 shows a tip-off play. X5 
takes the tip-off from X1 and dribbles un- 
til stopped by one of the opponents’ 
guards. Then he passes to X2 or X3 and 
cuts toward the basket for a return pass. 
Here the defense is outnumbered three to 
two, and the ball should be passed until 
one man gets a clean shot. This is a guard 
or forward scoring play. It may be used 
on either side. ' 

Diagram 24 shows another tip-off play. 
X5 takes the ball on the tip-off and passes 
to X2, who passes to X3 or X4, depending 
on which one is open. The diagram shows 
the ball going to X3, who has cut across 
the floor. X3, after passing to X4, pivots 
and cuts in. X4 may shoot or pass to X1 
under the basket. X2 drops back after the 
pass. This is an excellent play if worked 
with speed and accuracy. 

A “bucket play” that may be used in 
the delayed offense is shown in Diagram 
25. X4 passes in to X1, who may pass to 
either X4 or X5, who have broken toward 
the basket, or X1 may dribble in after a 
pivot for a shot. X2 and X3 screen X4’s 
and X5’s opponents, which leaves X4 and 
X5 open to cut for the basket. Timing is 
a most important part of this play, as the 
center, X1, has only three seconds in 
which to get rid of the ball. 

Another Manchester West play used in 
the delayed offense is shown in Diagram 
26. X5 passes to X3, who has come out 
to meet the pass. X3 passes to X1, who 
may either pass to X4 cutting in or pivot 
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WOUNDS 


ABRASIONS 


such as 


CUTS 


BRUSH BURNS 
CINDER SCRATCHES 
INJURIES FROM 
NAILS, SPLINTERS 
CONTUSIONS 





are responsive to treatment with Antiphlogistine 





When applied as hot as the pa- 
tient can comfortably bear direct 
to an inflamed or lacerated area, 
it helps to relieve the pain and in- 
flammation and to restore the tis- 
sues to their normal condition. 


Foreign bodies that have become 
imbedded in the tissues adhere to 
Antiphlogistine when spread di- 
rectly on an abraded ileal leav- 
ing the wound clean and sterile. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


ANTISEPTIC 
ANALGESIC 
DECONGESTIVE 
DETERSIVE 


Sample and literature 
to Trainers, Coaches 
and Physical Directors 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK 


163 VARICK ST. 











STOP! 


LOOK! 





LISTEN! 





Nat Holman's Basketball School! 
Here’s something you have long looked for—A BASKETBALL COACHING 


SCHOOL FOR COACHES. 


Here’s a golden opportunity to check up on your coaching, particularly if your team 


isn’t winning its share of games. 


Nat Holman, skilled basketball coach and player, is to give his famous coaching 
course at the State Armory, Oswego, New York, from June 25 to 30, inclusive. 
The fee will be $15.00 with afternoon and evening sessions. 


Come and PROGRESS!!! 


This school is planned at a time so that it will not conflict with vacation or summer 
plans and it should be a pleasant and profitable week after a strenuous year of school 


Director—MAX G. ZIEL 


Athletic Director, State Normal School 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK 


work. 














and dribble in. X2 moves to the back 
court. 
All of these plays may be used on either 


side of the floor. 


Ohio 


By Paul M. Nelson 
Roosevelt High School, Dayton, Ohio 


NTERSCHOLASTIC basketball within 

the state of Ohio is so organized that 
there are eight district tournament win- 
ners to compete in the state finals at Co- 
lumbus. Each game in our district meet 
was considered a toss-up, and Roosevelt 
of Dayton was fortunate enough to come 
through all these games with points to 
spare. Encountering the strong competi- 
tion which we did in the district seemed 
to help us in the state meet. We were not 
the choice of many to win the champion- 
ship. Outsiders did not realize the class 
of teams we met in the district meet and 
they had underrated our individual boys. 
None realized that all five were scorers 
and would be dangerous on any part of 
the floor if left unguarded. 

The team was composed of a center, 6 
feet 5 inches tall, who was also our pivot 
man, a tall forward about 6 feet 1 inch 
tall and other three men who were well 
under 6 feet. All five were kept in games 
throughout the season as much as possible 
and worked extremely well with each other. 
They had ability, were easy to teach, were 
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quick to learn and took advantage of any 
weakness the opponents might have. 

With these many advantages, they en- 
tered the state tourney underrated. Our 
first opponent was Toledo Central, a team 
of veterans with the distinction of being 
the best offensive team in the tourney. 
They displayed a fast-breaking offense and 
employed a zone defense. I was pleased 
to see them use a zone, but they were not 
long in changing it to a man-to-man. 
However, we had already scored against 
the zone and held an advantage of almost 
20 points at one time. In our second game 
we met Youngstown Rayen, a good de- 
fensive team which employed a man-to- 
man defense and a waiting type of offense. 
We encountered no more difficulty than in 
the first game, and I was able to substitute 
an entire new team and win with points to 
spare. In our final game, which was to 
decide the championship of the state of 
Ohio, we were not the choice over Ports- 
mouth, but this game went on as the rest, 
and we were leading, 16 to 2, at the end of 
the first quarter. I was again able to sub- 
stitute an entire new team with minutes 
to go in our final game of the tourney and 
still win by the margin of 46 to 30. 

The boys proved themselves a team with 
plenty of class and seemed to be the cool- 
est and easiest going team in the tourna- 
ment. They hold the record as highest 
scoring team in any Ohio tournament to 
date. They left a grand impression as to 
their basketball ability and their general 
nature and good behavior. 

There were only two teams employing a 
zone defense in the tourney, and one of 
these gave it up early in the first game. 
It proved weak and seemed to install the 
man-to-man type a little deeper in the fa- 
vor of most coaches. The Roosevelt High 
School team employed a strict man-to-man 
throughout the greater part of the season 
but also employed a variation of zone and 
man-to-man, depending, of course, on the 
type of opposition. In all games in the 
state tournament, we had no need to vary 
our strict man-to-man. 

Offensively, we had many variations and 
used the tip-off as a good means of scoring 
from set plays, two of which are described 





in Diagrams 27 and 28. I might add that 
in two of the state tournament games our 
first points were from tip-off plays. 

In Diagram 27, the ball is tipped to X2, 
who taps it to X3. X3 hook passes to X1. 
Other men cover and assume positions as 
designated in the diagram. 

In Diagram 28, the ball is tipped to X4, 
who taps it to X3. X3 passes to X2. 

I use tall men to score so that passes 
may be made high. 

The team was composed of “ball 
hawks.” Possession of the ball meant the 
game to them. Therefore, they developed 
a spirit of never letting go of the ball ex- 
cept in an attempt to score and they would 
fight like demons for the rebound at either 
basket. We employed a fast-break only 
when the opponents left the back court 
open, and we played one particular man 
in position to break fast. Our fast-break 
was no different from the ordinary fast- 
break, except that we did not employ any 
more than two of our cleverest boys in this 
maneuver. We scored rather consistently 
when the opponents gave us the set-up. 

For the most part we used a three-man 
set-up.in the back part of the front court 
with a pivot man under or out from the 
basket and a fifth man breaking up from 
the corners and across. I have never seen 
this style of play used before and it was 
developed by the boys to a high degree. 
I have become very enthusiastic about this 
type of play and it would be interesting 
to me if some readers of this article would 
use such an offense, if their material war- 
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rants, and then notify me of their results 
at the end of the season. I see many pos- 


sibilities and would appreciate very much | 
It is easy to teach | 


the coaches’ reactions. 
and easy for the boys to learn. I will de- 
scribe the system of play and use Diagrams 
29, 30 and 31 to illustrate it. 

X1 man is the pivot man working from 
under the basket and out to the points in- 
dicated by arrows, according to the way 
the defense covers. If the defensive man 
plays from the rear, we use tHe pivot man 
for shooting, and straight drives by X2, 
X3, X4 and X5 to score. If the defensive 
man plays to the side or front, we loop 
passes over his head or give a good lead 
pass for a side shot. Our center is seldom 
held to less than 15 points per game. X2 


xo exis 
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SORE MUSCLES? 
Soothe away those 


KNOTS OF PAIN 
.- here’s speedy relief 


@ Untie those knots that cramp your 
muscles with pain. When your muscles 
feel like they’re tied in knots—when 
they’re cramped and kinked with pain 
—here’s the way to relax, and relieve, 
and soothe them almost like magic. 


Just rub. on Absorbine Jr. Massage 
its soothing balm deep down into those 
sore spots. And then—a wonderful 
thing happens. A delicious warmth 
penetrates through your ailing muscles. 
A pleasant glow kindles—the hurt sub- 
sides—steals gently away. 


It’s as simple as that! And it works! 


So, if you must get thwacks, thumps, 
or bruises— or over-exercise— it’s best 
to keep a bottle of Absorbine Jr. around. 
Athletes, coaches, and trainers swear 
by it--for more than 40 years it has 
been a standby with them. For strains, 
and sprains, for ailing muscles of every 
kind, Absorbine Jr. is solid comfort in 
liquid form. Price $1.25. For free sam- 
ple write W. F. Young, Inc., 245 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, burns, 
muscular aches, cuts, sprains, abrasions, sleep 
lessness Used by thousands for “‘Athiete's Foot’’ 
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is used to follow in and work from either 
corner. His usual style is to break up the 
floor as far as the guards and cut straight 
across in front of the pivot man to take a 
side shot (Diagram 30), or pivot and re- 
turn a pass to the guard who originally 
passed to him (Diagram 31). We use our 
three smallest men in positions 3, 4 and 
5. They handle the ball across the floor 
and await an opening into the pivot or a 
break by X2. This system is all a matter 
of timing and if timed right it almost never 
fails to score. 

Perhaps my material was ideal for such 
a set-up as I used. However, I am hoping 
there will be another coach who will find 
this style to his liking and become very 
successful with it. 


Vermont 


By William M. Wilbur 
Spaulding High School, Barre 


ASKETBALL showed great improve- 
ment in Vermont during the past 
season. Several new coaches, fresh from 
colleges where good basketball is played, 
gave their teams some excellent screen 
plays which improved the offense greatly. 
Defenses were tighter this year, with a 
number of the big games showing very low 
scores. The larger schools played much 
the same type of game as usual, Spaulding 
and Springfield being the only ones to 
change. Springfield switched from an ex- 
cellent man-for-man defense to a zone. 
Spaulding, a strict zone defense team for 
the past five years, played either zone or 
man-for-man, depending upon the opposi- 
tion and the size of the court. 

Spaulding High School of Barre won the 
Senior Tournament at Burlington for the 
second time in the last three years. The 
tournament drew the largest crowd in the 
history of the event, with a two day at- 
tendance mark approximating 15,000. 


The Memorial Auditorium in Burlington 





Paul M. Nelson, Ohio 








William M. Wilbur, Vermont 


is admirably adapted for tournament play 
and will seat a larger crowd than any 
other court in New England, with the pos- 
sible exception of the new gymnasium at 
Yale. 

Spaulding’s first opponent in the title 
play was Mount St. Joseph of Rutland. 
The southern team was no match for the 
fast cutting northern team, and the deci- 
sion went to Spaulding, 30 to 18. The 
other victors the first day were Hartford 
over Montpelier, Proctor over Rutland 
and Springfield over Burlington. The vic- 
tory of Springfield made this the favored 
team, because it had been matched against 
Spaulding in the semifinal, and Spaulding 
had been defeated twice by Burlington. 
The dopesters picked Proctor to beat 
Hartford because of a great height advan- 
tage. 

The best game of the tournament was 
the Spaulding-Springfield game. As was 
expected, Proctor won from Hartford. 
The Hartford team was handicapped at 
center, where a new man was playing, and 
by its lack of height. The interest cen- 
tered upon the second semifinal game, with 
the winner favored to come through to the 
championship. Proctor had been unde- 
feated throughout the season, but the feel- 
ing prevailed that its style of play would 
not be effective against either Spaulding 
or Springfield. 

Springfield had looked very impressive 
while beating Burlington on the opening 
day. The zone defense worked to perfec- 
tion, and the offense, a system of timed 
screens, penetrated Burlington’s man-for- 
man defense for many easy shots in the 
free throw lanes. 

Spaulding had not been impressive in 
its opening game. The substitutes had 
played more than half the game, and play 
had been decidedly ragged. However, 
Springfield made the mistake of relying 
upon its zone defense against Spaulding. 
Spaulding players like to play against zone 
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defenses. They know the weaknesses of 
the zone and hasten to take advantage of 
them. Springfield played a 2-1-2 zone, 
the center staying near the free throw line. 
Spaulding controlled the game from the 
start by cutting into the wide open spaces 
on the side and tossing through set shots 
with no one to bother them. Late in the 
game the Springfield guards tried to pro- 
tect this area, and the ball was fed in to 
forwards cutting out of the corners. De- 
fensively, Spaulding played a close cover- 
ing man-to-man defense. This type of de- 
fense, with the forwards fighting the ball 
back, upset the timing of the Springfield 
offense. Spaulding maintained a lead of 
8 or 10 points until near the end of the 
game, when Bottiggi, Spaulding center, 
went out on fouls. Springfield closed up 
the margin to five points before the game 
ended, leaving the final score 29 to 24. 
The final game was not very exciting. 
Spaulding broke away to a big lead and 
protected it throughout the game. The 
Proctor defense was a zone, and its offense 
was to shoot whenever its players got pos- 
session of the ball. The team shot from 
all corners of the hall, even scoring two 








DDITIONAL articles in this series 

on basketball, written by coaches 
of the 1934 state championship teams, | 
will appear next month. | 














baskets from near the back free throw 
line. Spaulding played carefully, keeping 
the ball as much as possible. Toward the 
end of the game, with both teams tired, 
Proctor sank several long shots to make 
the final score 34 to 30. The defeat was 
hard for Proctor, because it marked the 
fourth year in succession that Proctor had 
been defeated by Spaulding in tournament 
play. 

The consolation prize went to Hartford. 
The all-state selections included two 
Spaulding, two Springfield and one Hart- 
ford player on the first team. Bottiggi of 
Spaulding was chosen as center and cap- 
tain, and Angwin of Spaulding was chosen 
forward and most valuable player. 

Spaulding used several plays effectively 
throughout the season. None of them is 
new, but they may be of interest to some 
coaches. Our most effective tip-off plays 
were the two shown in Diagrams 32 and 
33. The second was used as a check upon 
the first. 

The center tips the ball high to either 
forward (X2 in Diagram 32). The for- 
ward tips the ball back to center, who flips 
a long pass to a cutting guard (X4 in this 
instance). 

In the play shown in Diagram 33, the 
forward comes in as in Diagram 32, but 
the ball goes back to guard X4, who passes 
to X3. Forward X2 screens for the cen- 
ter, who takes a pass from X3 near the 
outer edge of the free throw circle and 
dribbles in for a set-up shot. 
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* AY DOWN UNDER?” (as an Australian would say in his slow, 

Texas-like drawl), the Kangaroo is an honored symbol of 
Britain’s distant Commonwealth. It is on Australia’s Coat-of-Arms, 
their postage stamps, their paper currency. The Kangaroo is featured 
in national advertisements, it has been the name given to travelling 
football teams, and was a nickname for Australia’s World War soldiers. 


Kangaroo is honored in America, too. Almost without exception’ 
Champions of every sport in which supple leather footwear is im- 
portant insist upon this superb leather . . . for very definite reasons. 

Athletes must have safety in their footwear. They /ike to have light- 
weight, for speed and subtle foot work. Actual tests in the laboratories 
of M. I. T. have proved that Kangaroo is 17% stronger, weight for 
weight, than the next strongest shoe leather; a real safeguard against 
the punishment footwear takes from the jerks and wrenches, the quick 
turns and sudden starts of modern competitive sports. But in addition 
to its strength Kangaroo is featherlight, soft and pliable. It relieves 
the feet of excess ounces, makes possible that split second of extra speed 
so vital in championship events. 

For power to win, be sure your varsity wears Kangaroo. For safety, 
equip a// of your teams with Kangaroo—jayvees, scrub and dormitory 
teams as well as the varsity. And when ordering athletic footwear, 
remember that “kangaroo horse,” “kangaroo sides,” and “kangaroo 
calf” are not Kangaroo. : 


| Australian KANGAROO 
tanned in AMERICA 
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Coming June Ist 


PRACTICAL 
FOOTBALL 


A manual for coaches, 
players and students 
By 
H. 0. (Fritz) Crisler, 
Head Football Coach, 


Princeton University 


and 
E. E. (Tad) Wieman, 


Line Coach, Princeton University 


$3.00 


Let us have your on-approval 
reservation now, so that we may 
send you the book on the day of 
publication. 


4 


Intended as a guide in teaching 
and developing better technique 
and better coaching methods, 
this book assumes a working 
knowledge of football on the 
part of the reader and omits all 
superfluous explanation and the- 
oretical exposition. 


Ideas are presented concisely 
and briefly and only practical, 
ready-to-use methods are consid- 
ered. Special emphasis is given 
to blocking, tackling, position 
play, the kicking game, the pass- 
ing game, the running game, of- 
fensive plays, generalship and 
defensive planning. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


You may send me on approval, when ready, a copy 
of Crisler and Wieman’s PRACTICAL FOOTBALL 
($3.00). I agree to return the book, postpaid, in ten 
days after receipt or to remit for it at that time, 
plus the necessary postage. 


A.J.-15-34 











Our out-of-bounds plays were of stand- 
ard form. We used them in very definite 
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LIEB—MEANWELL 
Coaching School 
Pio Nono High School 
Milwaukee (St. Francis) Wis. 
August 20 to 25 inclusive 
“All Day”? ““Every Day”’ 


THOMAS J. LIEB 
Loyola (Los Angeles) 
Football 





DR. WALTER MEANWELL 


University of Wisconsin 


Basketball 


Intensive courses in the coaching 
technique of both sports. Tui- 
tion for combined courses— 


$15.00 
For catalogue and information write 


E. T. DERMODY 
Pio Nono High School 
Milwaukee (St. Francis) Wis. 
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Michigan State College 
Coaching School 
Located at Petoskey 


Michigan’s Summer Playground 
August 20-29th, 1934 


Football—Basketball—Track 
Michigan State College Coaching Staff 


FOOTBALL 
“Notre Dame System" 
Charles W. Bachman 








Miles Casteel Tom King 
Backfield Play, Track and End Play 
Field Athletics 
BASKETBALL 


“Michigan State System" 
Ben F. VanAlstyne 

Northern Michigan is cailing you to school 
and recreation. 

Ten days of profitable study in a sports- 
man’s paradise. 

FISHING: Fine trout streams with national 
reputation, also fishing in Lake Michigan. 

GOLFING: Beautiful 18 hole course; 
special low rate green fees for members of 
coaching school. 

SWIMMING: Cool, healthful, invigorat- 
ing waters of beautiful Lake Michigan, miles 
of sandy shores. 

BOATING: Sailing, motor boating; speed 
boating; catboating on Lake Michigan, and 
Michigan’s innumerable inland lakes. 

TENNIS: Numerous public courts both 
cement and clay and in fine condition. 

Tourist camps and accommodations: Finest 
in Mid-west. 

Tuition $15.00 
Room & Board $8.00 to $10.00 
For further information address 
CHARLES W. BACHMAN 
Head Coach, Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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places with assigned men to put the ball 
in play. The best were for use in the 
scoring zone. The simple play shown in 
Diagram 34 seemed to confuse our oppo- 
nents, and we scored many easy baskets 
through its use. Either X1 or X2 cuts on 
a prearranged signal. Sometimes both cut, 
and one screens for the other. The dia- 
gram shows X1 cutting. X4 and X5 pivot 
toward the sidelines. X1 takes the ball 
from X3 and shoots. 

The only floor play we used which is 
not in general use is shown in Diagram 
35. We used set plays against zone de- 
fenses, and a series of five screen plays 
against man-for-man defenses. The plays 
were run on signal, with the man on the 
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pivot giving the signal when he thought 
the set-up was right. 

With a fast center and two good for- 
wards, we were able to work the play in 
Diagram 35 for quick baskets. The play 
starts anywhere, at center or in the back 
court, and it may go to either side. X1 
passes to X5, who comes out to meet the 
ball. X65 passes to X4, also meeting the 
ball, and X4 passes to X1, who has cut 
behind X5. X1 passes to X2, the forward 
opposite the side to which the first pass 
was made. X2 has come out to the free 
throw circle to meet the ball. X1, using 
X3 as a screen, cuts down the sideline, 
takes a pass from X2 and dribbles in for 
a set-up. The timing is easy to perfect. 


for May, 1934 




















SCIENTIFICALLY PRE-STRETCHED 


The WITCH-ELK method of pre-stretching kangaroo re- 
moves 85% to 95% of all stretch without injury to the 
leather. Soaking leather in water is injurious. Leather 
thus prestretched looses a great part of its strength. 
WITCH-ELK uppers retain their full tensile strength. 
Ordinary pre-stretching methods take minutes. The 
WITCH-ELK method takes 24 hours. The durability of 
WITCH-ELK shoes is ample proof of the scientific care 


that goes into their manufacture. 





No. 555. Designed for linemen and for all around wear. Blue- 
back kangaroo straight soled Goodyear welt shoe. Moulded 
leather counters. Waterproof box toes. Comes equipped with 
regulation detachable cleats. 


No. 556. + A sprint style shoe of unusual quality. Blueback 
kangaroo, Goodyear welt construction. Moulded leather 
counters. Waterproof box toes. Comes equipped with regu- 
lation detachable cleats. 


No. 557. Identical with No. 556 except yellowback kangaroo. 


No. 580. The finest of game shoes at a price every budget can 
afford. Yellowback kangaroo. Sprint model sole. Made by 
our own featherweight construction yet durable enough to 
stand up with the heaviest work shoes. 


MADE BY 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1635 Augusta Blvd. 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Frank X. Shields: A fine 
player of the attacking type, nat- 
urally a powerful hitter. This 
illustration shows the follow- 
through of a backhand. Stiff 
knees and erect body give stiff- 
ness to the stroke. Shields would 
be a far greater player if he 
would bend down to the ball. 










The Backhand 


Stroke 








in Tennis 


By Mercer Beasley 
In Collaboration with Milton Holmes 


BACKHAND is any stroke made 
with the racket when the back of the 
hitting hand is facing the net. If the 





backhand is correctly executed, the right 
foot is nearer the ball, bringing the body 
sideways to the net. The same statements 
made about the forehand are equally true 
about the backhand. (See page 26, THE 
ATHLETIC JouRNAL for April, 1934.) 

The same spins are imparted to the ball 
in the backhand as in the forehand and 
they carry the same names: backhand top- 
spin, backhand under-spin and flat back- 
hand. 





NE of this country’s leading tennis 

teachers, Mercer Beasley is now 
coaching at Princeton University and 
Lawrenceville School. Among his pu- 
pils at various times have been Ells- 
worth Vines, Clifford Sutter, Wilmer 
Allison, Frankie Parker and many of 
the other high ranking players in the 
game. He has been tennis coach at 
Tulane University, the Beverly Hills 
Tennis Club and other famous clubs. 








There are five parts to all backhands: 


1. Ready. 
2. Racket back. 
3. Footwork. 
4. Actual hit. 
5. Ending. Illus 
3 
Illus. 
1 





Steps in the Backhand 


The preparation, actual hit and follow- 
through in the backhand are the same as 
in the forehand and are executed in the 
same manner. Simply reverse your posi- 


tion. Reverse the various actions of the 
forehand and you have the backhand. 

Once again we deal with the flat drive 
only. 

Reavy. The ready position is exactly 
the same as in the forehand—racket held 
in both hands, well in front of the body 
and midway between shoulder and knee. 

Racket Back. Take the racket back 
to your left shoulder. This automatically 
takes care of the difference between your 
forehand and backhand grip; so you do 
not have to think about it. 








Illus. 
4 


Illustration 1—Ready. The girl has taken a “ready” position similar 
to that shown for the forehand in THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL for 
April, 1934. The stroke —-w is the same for men and women. 





Illustration 2—-Racket back. 
to her left shoulder. 

Illustration 3—Footwork. The girl has taken one step forward with 
her right foot. Her weight is on her left foot. 

Illustration 4—Actual hit. The girl’s weight is on her left foot. 
She pivots to her right foot. 

Illustration 5—Ending. Note the girl’s follow-through, the position 
of her racket and her stance. Her weight is now on her right foot. 


e girl has brought the racket back 


Illus. Illus. 
2 5 
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Foorwork. Take one step forward with 
the right foot. This brings the right foot 
nearer the ball, and your body sideways 
to the net. 

Actuau Hit. Pivot from your left foot 
to your right and meet the ball. 

Enpine. Allow the racket to point in 
the direction of the flight of the ball. This 
completes the stroke. 

In learning the backhand, as well as the 
forehand, the balls should be sent over 


the net to you so that by taking only one 
step forward you are in a position to hit 
them. Hit them at your waist line, pref- 
erably, or lower. 

In practice, do not mix up your fore- 
hand or backhand by striking one ball 
forehand and the next backhand. Prac- 
tice each stroke continually until you have 
mastered it, and the five points are so co- 
ordinated that they constitute one con- 
tinuous and instinctive sweep. Your prog- 


Illus. 
10 





Illus. 
11 





Illus. 
12 


Illus. 
13 


The Low-Line Shot Backhand 


Illustration 6—Ready. 
Illustrations 7-8—Racket back. 
Illustrations 8-9—Footwork. 
Illustrations 10-11—Actual hit. 
Illustrations 12-13—Ending. 
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TENNIS 


is First Choice! 


5000 people were recently asked what 
they chiefly wanted to do in leisure 
time. Of all possible diversions (in- 
door or out-door) tennis won most 
votes! 
Tennis is the game of today—and to- 
morrow! After graduation, when 
team athletics are no longer available, 
your students will continue to enjoy 
the thrill and healthful exercise of 
tennis. 
You may not have time to give much 
personal tennis instruction. But you 
can help your players by giving them 
such instructive hints as Bill Croker’s 
article on “Footwork and Balance.” 
Mail the coupon for as many FREE 
copies as you wish to distribute among 
your tennis players. 
Another tip: Tell your players how 
much more they’ll enjoy the game by 
having their rackets live-strung with 
VICTOR “Strings that 
Win.’ Check the coupon 
for the name of nearest 
‘Authorized Victor 









Stringer” who will show 
you samples, color chart, 
and prices. 


VICTOR 


SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 
4501 Packers Avenue 
CHICAGO 


“Bill” Croker’s Arti- 
cle “Footwork and 
Balance” presents a 
new slant on a much 
discussed tennis sub- 
ject. 





Ad 
VICTOR SURGICAL 
GUT MFG. CO. 
4501 Packers Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Please send free of charge 
____ copies of the “Footwork and 
Balance” circulars. Also name of Au- 
thorized Victor Stringer. 






E THE VICTOR 
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Jiro Satoh of Japan: The follow-through 
of a backhand. Satoh is using Eastern or 
automatic natural grip, executed on a very 
fast ball. The player has shifted his weight 
forward to utilize it in his shot. Satoh is a 
superb volleyer and knows when to storm 
the net; he is a master in using the angles 
of the court to his advantage. 


ress will be much more rapid, and the in- 
dividual factors of the stroke make-up will 
be stamped more clearly on your mind. 
Learn, as in your forehand, to adjust 
your footwork so that the balls drop to 
the waistline level or lower. It is easier 


to pivot your body weight into the stroke 
at these heights. 

The body must not be rigid or straight. 
The use of the crouch and the bending of 
the knees are even more important in the 
backhand than in the forehand, especially 
on the low balls, because the perfection of 
the backhand depends almost entirely 
upon timing and aim. 

The same rule applies to the tension of 
the grip in the backhand as in the fore- 
hand. The tension remains the same 
throughout the stroke. If the racket turns 
in your hand, there is a cause: You are 
not hitting the ball in the center of the 
racket. (See page 28, THe ATHLETIC 
JourNAL for April, 1934.) 

Stand sideways to the net so that with 
both eyes you see the ball contact the 
racket strings. 

Do not attempt to lift the ball over the 
net. Angle your racket head and hit 
straight into the ball. 

The foregoing rules apply to all back- 
hand strokes where the ball is at a height 
between the waist line and the ankle. 

For a high bouncing ball, use the over- 
head drive whenever possible. In nine 








Carolin Babcock: The footwork of a per- 
fect backhand. Miss Babcock is using the 
automatic natural grip. Her right foot has 
just stepped into position for the actual hit; 
her feet are well placed for a splendid pivot. 
It is from such excellent form as this that 
Miss Babcock is able to derive much speed 
and power. She employs strictly a man’s 
type of game and executes her strokes in pre- 
cisely the same manner. 


times out of ten, you have plenty of time 
to run around the ball, adjusting your 
position so that you may take the ball 
with the overhead drive instead of the 
backhand. 

Upon occasion, when you do not have 
time, use merely a block shot. In this, 
the ball is allowed to hit the racket. The 
racket does not swing and hit the ball. 
There is practically no follow-through on 
block shots, or volley shots, as they are 
called. 


Organizing and Maintaining a — 
High School Intramural Program 


T Marblehead we have 475 students 
in a four year high school. 


During the fall and spring we 
have our forty-five minute physical educa- 
tion classes outdoors. Classes are on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Each 
boy has at least two periods weekly. 

Tag football, which permits forward 
passing anywhere on the field, is the prin- 
cipal game in the fall; the regular contact 
game is also played. Four teams, two 
lightweight and two heavyweight, are 
chosen from each gym class. The field is 
large enough to permit the playing of both 
games at one time. By picking fairly even 
teams and keeping them the same each pe- 
riod, which comes twice weekly, a great 
deal of rivalry is aroused. Basketball is 
the principal winter game, and baseball 
the chief activity of the spring season. 


The Autumn Program 


OST of our fall work is done in the 

after school hours. We have three 
football schedules: varsity, second team 
and lightweight. The lightweight team 
consists of about twenty-five or thirty 
smaller boys, mostly freshmen. These 
boys are completely outfitted and_have 
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By Charles D. McGuinness 


Physical Director and Coach 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, High School 





UNDER Charles D. McGuinness, Marble- 
head High School has turned out some 
of the outstanding schoolboy teams of the 
East. The success of these interscholastic 
teams may be the result in large measure of 
the system of intramurals which Coach Mc- 
Guinness has instituted. “We try to build 
our varsity teams upon a pyramid of intra- 
mural sports,” writes Coach McGuinness in 
the article presented here. 





their own coach, who teaches them funda- 
mentals and gives the team a few single 
wing-back plays. The lightweights play 
an eight game schedule with nearby fresh- 
man and junior high teams. These games 
are played on Fridays. 

Our second team consists of another 
group of twenty-five players who also 
have a coach of their own. These boys 
play a ten game schedule with the second 
teams of nearby schools. Some games are 
played with the first teams of smaller 
schools. All second team games are 
played on Mondays, since that is the 
“day off” for the varsity at most schools. 

Each of the above teams has game 


jerseys made of cotton. These jerseys 
are numbered, which aids in keeping the 
set intact. Unnumbered jerseys have a 
habit of disappearing. 

Our varsity team consists of twenty-five 
players. Each of these boys has a prac- 
tice suit consisting of pants, shoes, one 
cotton and one wool numbered jersey. 
Since our game suits have two-piece pants, 
the boys wear their regular hip and shoul- 
der pads at practice. We have two pairs 
of shoes for each player, as we find this 
cheaper over a period of years. The game 
shoes are worn only during the games. 
We have three sets of head guards; one 
set is kept for games only. We furnish 
soap and towels for every boy. 

The varsity team plays a ten game 
schedule. The schedule ends this coming 
season with a game against the Miami 
Edison Senior High at Miami, Florida, on 
December 8. The squad will spend over 
a week at Miami. Edison High will play 
at Marblehead in 1935. 

As a result of the above program we are 
able to present opportunities for every 
boy, regardless of age, weight or ability, to 
play one game per week on some team. 

Suitable awards are given at the con- 
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clusion of the season to each player who 
plays in a majority of the games. A ban- 
quet is annually held for the whole squad. 

Our squad last fall drew ninety-six 
complete uniforms. About seventy-five or 
eighty boys played the whole season. Four 
years ago, without these additional sched- 
ules, the squad consisted of twenty-five or 
thirty players. We expect over one hun- 
dred out this year. 


The Winter Program 


T the start of the winter indoor sea- 

son, each boy is weighed in, his age 
and class recorded, and a mark given him 
indicating his ability as a basketball 
player. 

As a result of this data, we group the 
boys into three divisions: lightweights, 
middleweights and heavyweights. The 
weights run about like this: 75 to 120 
pounds; 121 to 140 pounds; 141 pounds 
and up. 

From these three groups we select 
twelve basketball teams, four from each 
group. Age, weight and ability enter into 
this grouping but do not govern it wholly. 
We do arrive, however, at a satisfactory 
and equitable arrangement. Since we now 
have four teams in each division we may 
name them as follows: Columbia, Stan- 
ford, Michigan and Oregon; Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard and Princeton; Colby, 
Bates, Maine and Bowdoin. These names 
are changed each year, others being sub- 
stituted. Each team is also given a num- 
ber from 1 to 4. This helps in arrang- 
ing the double round-robin tournament 
that is to be played. 

About ten players are assigned to each 
team. This number is sufficient to insure 
a team on the floor in case of the absence 
of players due to various causes. 

The most important feature and the one 
thing that permits one man to organize 
and handle this tournament is the placing 
of a varsity basketball player in complete 
charge of each one of these teams. Since 
we have twelve varsity players, each one 
has a team. Each varsity coach must see 
that his players are ready, his line-up ar- 
ranged and, in general, he must conduct 
his squad through the tournament as any 
other coach would do. There is a great 
deal of rivalry among the teams as a re- 
sult of this procedure. 

Each team plays in its own division; 
that is, lightweight teams play only other 
lightweight teams. 

Results of all games, with credit given 
to individual efforts, are published in one 
weekly and two daily newspapers. Boys 
like to see their names in the paper. 

Our varsity basketball team plays about 
twenty games in all. At the conclusion of 
the season we enter the North Shore 
Tournament, which takes place in March. 

Each year during the vacation period 
from about February 16 to 24, our varsity 
team takes a trip, playing four teams near 
Lake Placid, New York. This past year 
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Quality 
FOOTBALL SHOES 


STYLE “G’—A hand 
turned feather weight 
football shoe of the finest 
quality yellow back Kan- 
garoo. Will stand hard 
usage for a game shoe. 
Ten eyelets high. Cleats 
will not punch through 
sole. If not otherwise or- 
dered will be equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. 


STYLE “Z” — Hand 
turned, feather weight 
football shoe. The light- 
est football shoe made. 
Also has a special feature 
of having no back stay 
which makes it a shoe 
especially desirable for 
punters. Ten eyelets high. 
A blue back Kangaroo 
shoe equipped with No. 
6 cleats. 


Box toes on Style G or Z 
at an extra Cost of 50c per 


STYLE 89—A very light 
Goodyear welt game shoe 
of yellow back Kangaroo. 
Slightly heavier than G 
or Z but much stronger. 


STYLE 91—Same as 
Style 89 only with box 
toe. 

STYLE 92—Same as 
Style 89 only with blue 
back Kangaroo with Z 
upper. 


STYLE 93—Same as 
Style 92 only with box 
toe. 


STYLE “H’—A very 
fine yellow back Kanga- 
roo, Goodyear Welt shoe 
of the best University 
rade. Ten eyelets high. 
quipped with No. 4 
cleats. 


STYLE “R”—A blue 
back Kangaroo Welt 
shoe of excellent quality. 
Will stand hard usage. 
The H shoe made in blue 
back. Ten eyelets high. 
Equipped with No. 4 
cleats. 


STYLE “P”’—A blue 
back Kangaroo Welt 
shoe for backs or line. 
Best high grade High 
School shoe in America 
for the money. Used by 
a good many University 
teams. Ten evelets high. 
Equipped with No. 1 cleats. 


STYLE “PX”—Has a soft toe. Otherwise like P. Ten eyelets high. Equipped with No. 1 cleats. 









STYLE “O”—A blue back Kangaroo shoe of excellent value for high schools and junior high school 
teams. Nine eyelets high. Equipped with No. 1 cleats. 


STYLE “X”—A strong work shoe made of a good grade of durable black leather. 


KICKING TOES—Kicking Toes are a hard square box toe built on either right or left foot on any 
style except the X. We oaaty a very small stock of these in the P, R, H, and G styles on the right foot. 


I i Widths—H, Z, G, 89, 91, 92 end 93 shoes are carried in stock C, D, E and 
en R, PX and P in D,'E and F widths. O and X in D and E widths. 


ANKLE BRACE SHOES—Brace Shoes are made up special on any number except X. This is a steel 
brace built in the shoe, having a joint at the angle. 


FOOTBALL LACES—S54-inch laces same as in shoes. Per gross of laces (72 pairs). 


Improved Cleat Wrench 


IMPROVED CLEAT WRENCH—A rapid change football cleat wrench (see illustration) to fit Riddell 
cleats from No. 1 to 7. Also a socket to fit hex nut on top of washer. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. Pea aO TL EINoIs 
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‘NATURAL BEND 


Spring Steel Arch Support 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


Reg. Pat. Pending 


A Football Shoe 


with the Speed of 
a Track Shoe 





(The finished product with Flex at the natural 
of the foot) 
Coaches! 


Getjingtouch with us or your dealer 
for further information. 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 
Swanson and Ritner Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








COLGATE COACHING 
SCHOOL 


August 27—September 1 
FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 





Taught by Two Winners 


ANDY KERR, 
Colgate University 
Football Coach 


Single and Double Wing Back Offense 
Fundamental Systems of Defense 


DR. H. C. CARLSON 
University of Pittsburgh 
Basketball Coach 


Winning Basketball That is Different 





ACTUAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


by College Football and Basketball 
Players 


Fee for entire course......... $15.00 


Very moderate living expense 





For Information Write: 
WILLIAM A. REID 
Colgate University 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
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we had games in Montreal and at Ottawa 
also. The squad had four days at Lake 
Placid to enjoy winter sports. 
The Spring Program 
E have worked out at Marblehead a 
‘program in baseball, our principal 
spring sport, that I believe is feasible any- 
where. Through the co-operation of the 
American Legion Post in the town, we op- 
erate twelve complete baseball teams for 
a period of six weeks. The spring pro- 
gram culminates in the selection of the 
Junior American Legion team consisting 
of fifteen players who represent the Legion 
in the state-wide and national tourna- 
ments. 

We divide the town into six sections, se- 
lecting a lightweight and a heavyweight 
team from each section. Each team plays 
in its own division. A double round-robin 
series is played. Since each section of the 
town is represented, one may understand 
that great rivalry is created. Two games, 
one lightweight, one heavyweight, are 
played every afternoon, with Saturday 
morning held open for any postponed 
games. 

The local Post of the Legion furnishes 
all balls, bats, scorers and umpires. The 
school furnishes the boys and the organi- 
zation. Results of all games are printed 
in the local papers. 

At the conclusion of the season, the 
Legion gives the two winning teams, plus 
the players selected from the league to 
represent the Legion in summer baseball, 
a banquet, at which trophies are presented 
to the best batter, best fielder and other 
outstanding individuals. 


Our varsity baseball team plays about 
sixteen games in all. We belong to the 
Northeastern Conference and play twelve 
games in this league. 

We try to build our varsity teams upon 
a pyramid of intramural sports. I think 
we have succeeded in giving the boys a 
program they enjoy. 


The Gymnasium Periods 


E do not have any formalized gym- 

snastics at Marblehead. Our regular 
forty-five minute gym periods are most 
informal. The boys wear gym suits and 
take shower baths at the end of the 
periods. During the gym period, the 
scene sometimes resembles the old Coli- 
seum at Rome; boys are boxing, wres- 
tling, playing football in gym suits, shoot- 
ing baskets and climbing ropes, all at the 
same time. At other times we divide up 
into what is called “skins” and “shirts,” 
about twenty on a side, and play rough- 
house basketball, which is a little short of 
murder. There are few rules to this 
game, which is a cross between the Eng- 
lish game of bully and assault and bat- 
tery. There is, however, one rule enforced 
rigidly during this game; any boy who 
cannot control his temper, who cannot 
“take it” in other words, is not permitted 
on the floor. 

I believe that more character, courage, 
co-operation, self-sacrifice, respect and 
discipline are taught in such gym classes 
than are taught in all the formalized 
periods of instruction ever invented or de- 
vised since the first Dane turned a back 
flip or built a human pyramid. 


Paraffin Treatment of 
“Shin Splints” 


By J. Towner Smith 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo 


P N\ HE care and prevention of “shin 
splints” is a matter with which 
every coach is at one time or an- 

other concerned. The article in the April, 

1933, issue of THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL by 

Doctors Deaver and Coulter is very en- 

lightening. The causes, symptoms and 

treatment are very well handled. 

The treatment prescribed is rest, heat, 
massage and strapping. Heat is probably 
the most effective of the different meth- 
ods. Diathermy affords a most satisfac- 
tory method of treating by heat, but the 
cost of equipment or treatments is pro- 
hibitive to many schools and colleges. 

We have tried successfully a heat treat- 
ment by immersing the affected limb in 
melted paraffin. This experiment has been 


- of great interest and very effective. The 


commercial paraffin used may be obtained 
from local distributors of oil products for 
approximately five cents a pound. The 
melting point is from 130 to 135 degrees F. 

The author’s experience in securing the 
small amount of necessary equipment was 
as follows: First, a sheet iron container 
or tank was obtained. This tank was ap- 
proximately 15 inches in diameter and 20 
inches high, open at the top. Two pieces 
of strap iron were formed and riveted as 
legs to hold the tank ‘above the floor to 
allow an electric heating element to be 
placed under the tank. A foot board was 
placed in the bottom of the tank to pre- 
vent the foot from coming in direct con- 
tact with the metal bottom, which became 
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extremely hot. Approximately forty 
pounds of paraffin was placed in the tank 
and the heat was turned on. 

The athletes stood around jesting as to 
the outcome of the venture. When the 
paraffin was melted, each was reluctant to 
be the first to try it. Stripping off one of 
my shoes and socks I gingerly put my foot 
into the tank but pulled it out immediately 
for the paraffin was very hot. At this 
gesture, however, a number of men took 
heart and stuck their toes in the liquid. 
A coating of paraffin remained on the 
dipped extremity and congealed when it 
came in contact with the air. 

Athlete A, who was most anxious to get 
relief, volunteered to be the first to take 
a treatment. The heat had been turned 
off as soon as the last of the paraffin was 
melted, and the heat of the liquid was not 
excessive. Athlete A dipped in his leg but 
withdrew it immediately; the paraffin con- 
gealed instantly, and he dipped again. He 
became accustomed to the heat and it was 
possible to leave the leg in the tank for a 
longer period of time. Each time it was 
removed, another coating or layer of par- 
affin was formed. From that time on the 
boys were lined up waiting their turn. 

The case of athlete A, a quarter miler, 
was extremely interesting to the writer be- 
cause of the fact that during the previous 
year his services had been lost to the track 
team due to “shin splints.” The symp- 
toms were returning when this experiment 
was tried. Results were so satisfactory 
that the treatments were continued. A 
was able to keep on with his daily work- 
outs and ran in all of the meets with very 
little discomfort. 

Results of another treatment were as 
follows: Athlete B, a sprinter, developed 
a severe case of “shin splints” and it was 
necessary to discontinue strenuous work 
for a week. However, he reported in a 
suit each night, took exercises and did 
some jogging on the track. In a week he 
was back with the sprinters working as 
hard as ever. The treatments were not 
discontinued immediately. 

Usually the treatment lasted four or five 
minutes. Two treatments a day were 
given, but more might be advisable in se- 
vere cases. The heat had a penetrating 
quality that could not be obtained from 
a lamp. All of the athletes affected re- 
ported their legs in better condition within 
four days. They continued to take their 
daily workouts on the indoor track and 
did not miss a single practice session, al- 
though some were given less strenuous 
work. 

One filling of paraffin lasted two months. 
The athletes washed their feet and legs 
carefully before dipping, and stripped the 
paraffin from them after the treatment. 
The paraffin was removed from the legs 
and feet easily. This year we hope to 
improve our tank by adding a thermostat 
to control the heat. 
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Athletic Groups 


NICK KEARNS 


For hotel recommendations and rates when your 


schedule takes you into these towns 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND 


ST. LOUIS 


Hotels with which Nick Kearns is associated welcome all 


types of Athletic Groups 


TRUSTEES MANAGING SERVICE 
3108. Michigan Avenue 
Chieago 


Phone: Wabash 0686 


HARRY W. SOLOMON, 
President 


NICK KEARNS, 
Promotional Director 














COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions - Unexcelled Service 


a 


ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 


740 67 aA Oe A 
410 U.S. Sar. Basxn 8.04. D0ENVER,COLO 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. 
Our Field - - - - United States 


We enroll only normal and college graduates. 














NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY COACHING 
SCHOOL 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

August 20 to September 1, 1934 
Director of the School—R. A. Fetzer. 
Secretary of the School—E, R. Rankin. 
Football—Carl Snavely, Max Reed, R. A. 

Fetzer. 

Basketball—G. E. Shepard. 
Baseball—Bunn Hearn. 
Track and Field—R. A. Fetzer and M. D. 

Ranson. 

Boxing and Wrestling—P. H. Quinlan. 


Training and Conditioning—P. H. Quinlan. 


Tuition—Registration fee of ten dollars covers tuition 
for all courses and dormitory room rent. No 
additional charge is made for rooming accommo- 
dations for coaches’ wives. For illustrated an- 
nouncement, write Secretary E. R. Rankin, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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New England 
Coaching School 


Conducted by 


Northeastern University 
Boston, Mass. 


June 25 to June 30 





HARRY KIPKE 
University of Michigan 


A faculty of the country's leading 
coaches, 


Kipke—Crisler—Ruby 
Major Griffith—Walter Okeson 


Harlow—Donchess—Dr. Kontoff 


A full week of instruction by these 
experts in major athletic subjects, 


Football—Basketball Training 
Athletic Administration 
Rules Interpretation 





A real personalized Coaching 


FRITZ CRISLER School 
Princeton University Special Hotel Rates 
Entertainment 


Tuition $25.00 


Special Hotel Rates, Hotel Lenox, 
Official Headquarters Teaching 
Staff 


Write for full information and catalog to 
PROF. E. S. PARSONS 


Northeastern University 


Boston, Massachusetts 





or 


Use attached coupon for additional 
information 


CRAIG RUBY 
University of Illinois 


Prof. E. S. Parsons 
Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send me additional information on the Big New England Coaching School. 
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NATIONAL SOFTBALL 
ASSOCIATION 


Two NEW 
Goldsmith 


SOFT BALLS Fi 





The Popular 
“Concealed Stitch’ 


(Patented) ot 


Softball 


No. CSK-N-12” gives four to five 
times longer service. Genuine 
kapok center. Horsehide cover. 


$2.00 each. 














GNA-12”. Built to give service. 
Regulation stitch. Kapok center, 
horsehide cover. 


12” $1.75. 14” $2.00 each. 


Send for folder showing 
Goldsmith Softball Equip- 
ment and Clothing. 


The P 
Goldsmith 
SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of Golf and 
Sports Equipment 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Shot Put, Discus 


and Hammer 
(Continued from page 10) 


tremely powerful man, and, as the discus 
throw is now coming to be considered the 
greatest of the power events in field ath- 
letics, the style used by Laborde will prob- 
ably be the pattern for discus throwers of 
the future. From the first picture of La- 
borde on page 10 some idea of the manner 
in which he holds the discus may be gath- 
ered. The first joints of his fingers may be 
seen curling over the edge of the platter, 
the thumb extended loosely in the manner 
of the “talon” grip; that is, the palm of 
the hand is cupped over the face of the 
discus. The finger position is further 
shown in the second picture of Laborde. 

In the first picture of Laborde we may 
see that the left arm is bent and relaxed; 
it is not swung out from the body at full 
extension during the preliminary loosening 
up action. 

The second picture of Laborde bears out 
the contention of that school of coaches 
who maintain that the discus throw is a 
“power” event and not one of rhythm 
alone. Laborde is seen about to deliver 
the final “punch.” It will be noted that 
this is done off the right leg. The right leg 
is just in the act of driving, and Laborde 
is about to throw in the arm whip, which 
will get all of his power into the throw at 
one instant, the instant of delivery. 

The student of track will note that La- 
borde is getting a fine pull toward the left 
with all his available strength. His head 
is turned slightly to the left, the whole pull 
of his body being to that side in order to 
impart the greatest possible rotation to the 
platter. 

Henri Laborde is a very fine shot putter 
in addition to being a discus thrower of 
note. He has the capacity for infinite at- 
tention to details. He oftentime spends as 
much as an hour and a half to two hours 
working on one phase of his ring work in 
the weights: His success in these events 
is as much due to this painstaking care as 
to his powerful physique. 


Analyses of Two Leading 
Sprinters 
(Continued from page 13) 


made a much faster start, I believe, from 
properly prepared holes than he could 
have made from starting blocks, possibly 
because of the care he used in preparing 
his starting holes or possibly because he 
was not coached to_use starting blocks. 
Johnson’s first few steps show tre- 
mendous power. At the same time, a 
careful analysis of the surface of the 
track after he has sprinted down it shows 
that there is a definite, proportionate 
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all manner of cases. 


Just clip the coupon. 


faction.) | 
Send invoice. 





Ship post-paid, ...... Large 
Training Room package of Bro- 

ea. 

Enclosed is $...... (It is under- 


stood that the purchase price is to 
be refunded in event of dissatis- 


PERFECTED TO A SINGLE PURPOSE 
AS A BOON TO THE ATHLETIC WORLD 


A “raining Room Necessity 


DOT 





BRO-WAY 


THE POWDER REMEDY FOR 


ATHLETE'S FOOT, Skin Chaff, Gym Itch, Chaffing contracted from Athletic 
Supporters, and all Moist Skin Ailments. 


BRO-WEA has been Tested for the past four years and its merits proven in 


We now offer it to you, certain of our claims. 
The large Training Room sifter top package is available at $3.00 Post Paid. 


= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee oe oe 
BRO-WEA, INC., 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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MERCER BEASLEY 


is probably the greatest of all 
tennis teachers. He has taught 
Vines, Sutter, Allison, Parker. 
His name stands for the ablest 
and best in modern tennis. 


Now Mr. Beasley has condensed 
into one clear, simple, authorita- 
tive book his complete course in 
how to play tennis. It is liter- 
ally $200.00 worth of lessons for 
$2.00. It begins with the funda- 
mentals of the game—shows you 
through diagrams, photographs, 
masterly text a high brand of 
tennis that will be possible to 
you in an incredibly short time. 
Now is the time to get started for the 
coming season! Get beyond the semi- 
a with a new smash and 
system! You can do this if you will 
take lessons from this book which does 
for tennis what Culbertson did for 
bridge, Morrison for golf ! 


Get your 
Copy NOW! — 
at book shops, 
sports stores, or send 
check for $2 to 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
& CO., Inc. 


Garden City, N. Y. 


ods that have 
helped many 
famous players 
to Champion- 
ships—the per- 
fect guide to 
tennis — now 
available for 


crs everywhere! 
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FOOTBALL 
COACHING SCHOOL 


“Hunk” Anderson 
Assisted by Competent Staff 





SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION PROBLEMS 
Jesse F. Williams, Columbia Univ. 


and Other Authorities in the Field 





College Credit Courses 
AUG. 16th-30th 


In the Cool of the Mountains 
BLUE RIDGE, N. C. 


(Near Asheville, Elev. 2700 Ft.) 


REGULAR SUMMER QUARTER— 
JUNE 18-AUG. 30. For information 
regarding Coaching School or Phys- 
ical Education Courses address V. F. 
Hernlund, Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, 
Nashville, Tenn. After June Ist, Blue 
Ridge, N. C. 














Columbus 
Coaching School 


North High School 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


JUNE 18 to 23, 1934 


NOBLE KIZER i 
of Purdue 
“PHOG” ALLEN : 
of Kansas 


JACK BLOTT 
| of Michigan 


A. A. SCHABINGER 
of Creighton 


For further information write to 
ARTHUR C. JONES 
North High School 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











increase in each step until his maximum 
running stride is reached at about 50 to 
60 yards, where, in stiff competition, he 
seems to call on a burst of speed to carry 
him to the finish of the 100-yard dash. 

Throughout his running career at IlIli- 
nois State Normal, Johnson was too light 
to hold to the track in a way that would 
gain the greatest momentum, and to this 
factor I attribute his few defeats. A lit- 
tle weight would have held him down so 
that his motion would have been directed 
along the track. 

The particular features that distinguish 
Johnson’s running form are the geomet- 
rically parallel lines that can be drawn 
through his foot prints from scratch to fin- 
ish, and his high knee action combined 
with the nearly parallel arm action—his 
elbows coming up behind him as his knees 
come high in front of him. There is no 
trailing action of the supporting foot and 
no lingering action in the movement of the 
arms as he flashes down the cinders as 
rhythmically as a swallow in full flight, his 
head thrust somewhat forward and his 
upper torso inclined slightly forward to get 
the aid of gravity in his efforts against 
time. 

Johnson’s training schedule was rather 
standardized inasmuch as he ran the 100- 


yard dash, 220-yard dash and the anchor 
quarter on the mile relay team. His 
greatest effort was expended in improving 
his start and in running fast 300-yard 
sprints. A week’s training in mid-season 
would consist usually of a schedule sim- 
ilar to the following. On Monday he 
would make repeated starts for time on 
distances ranging from 5 to 30 yards. Then 
he would jog 400 to 600 yards. Tuesday 
would find him doing a couple of 80-yard 
dashes, finishing up with a fast 300, run- 
ning the distance in 30 to 33 seconds. 
Wednesday would be devoted to starts 
again, but a couple of 300-yard dashes 
at 33 to 36 seconds ended the heavy work 
of the week for him. On Thursday he 
would run two 40’s and two 60’s and jog 
a quarter in about 60 seconds. On Friday 
he would have just enough warming up to 
justify a shower. 

An old injury made it necessary to keep 
a rather close check on workouts, and fre- 
quent changes in the day’s work were 
made when any indication of stiffness or 
soreness appeared. 

Johnson was one of the finest sportsmen 
I ever had the pleasure of working with, 
and in addition to that he was beyond a 
doubt the easiest athlete to direct I ever 
expect to coach. 


The Dressing Room and the 
Winning Team 


By Paul Twitchell 


Athletic Trainer, Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


N these days of modern foodball every 
element that contributes to a win- 
ning team is studied in detail and used 
in every possible way to make the season 
a success. Very important is the room in 
which the athletic teams dress. 

It is essential that the dressing part of 
the program is carried out in a systematic 
way, for the attitude which the players 
take in the dressing room before the game 
or practice session is characteristic of their 


actions upon the playing field. Here the 


coach may either make or break his team. 

It was once said by a noted football 
coach, “The game is not only won upon the 
field but is won behind the door of the 
dressing room.” 

This is true, for the conduct of the play- 
ers while in the room, the neatness of the 
room, the original ways in which the coach 
can put across his ideas of a fighting spirit 
and the system in which the equipment is 
handled will in large measure decide what 
the season is going to be. 

There must be planning on the part of 
the director to determine what will go best 
with his squad of athletes, which will vary 
from season to season, because no two 


teams will react in the same manner to the 
same ideas. 

In most of the large schools of the 
country, the coaches place within the 
dressing room posters with slogans on 
them concerning either some technique 
of the game, or some idea that will create 
a better feeling among the players, a feel- 
ing which builds teamwork. 

There is found in some dressing rooms 
pictures of past teams, captains and out- 
standing players who have made good 
records during their collegiate or scholastic 
years. These foster a traditional spirit 
among the players, who wish to retain 
their own self-respect and to have an out- 
standing record by which to be remem- 
bered. 

In giving the dressing room considera- 
tion before the season starts, the director 
should plan this work and delegate it to 
some responsible person, such as an 
alumnus or the trainer, perhaps to the 
business manager, and let him handle it, 
thus taking the responsibility off his own 
hands. He should, however, keep check 
on the individual, because he may easily 
ruin the season if anything should go 
wrong. 
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Helpful Hints on How to 
Improve Your Golf 


Game 
(Continued from page 11) 


trying to kill the ball. Most people think 
that they must stand a little farther be- 
hind the ball than usual on a down-hill lie 
in order to raise the ball: They should 
do just the opposite. In order to make up 
for the higher slope behind the ball, take 
your stance a little more in advance of the 
ball than ordinarily. In other words, play 
the ball more nearly opposite the right 
foot. With a wooden club, play the ball 
more toward the center of your stance. 
Bring your swing down sharply on the 
downstroke and use an upright swing. 
Keep your weight on your heels so that you 
will retain your balance during the swing. 


Out of the Bunker or Trap 


GREAT number of players have the 

conception that the only club to use 
in the bunker or trap is the niblick. This 
is a sad mistake. The two factors that de- 
termine the type of club to use are, first, 
the position of the ball in the bunker and, 
second, how far you are from the green 
and the distance you need. The brassie or 
mid-iron may be used if the ball is sitting 
up on top of the sand and you need dis- 
tance. The main things to keep in mind 
are, first, to get out of the trap or bunker 
and, second, to get the proper distance. 

Be sure to take a firm stance, as this 
is very important. If the ball is buried in 
the sand, the shot to make is the explosion 
shot. Use the niblick or sand-wedge. In 
this shot, do not try to hit the ball, but 
keep your eyes on the sand behind the 
ball and hit the sand from one to three 
inches behind the ball. The distance to hit 
behind the ball is determined by the dis- 
tance you want to shoot. If you are close 
to the green, hit about three inches behind 
the ball and force the blade into the sand 
about an inch below the ball. Scoop up 
the sand and ball together. The club-face 
does not touch the ball; the ball is raised 
by the sand you scoop up. Open the face 
of the club a little when making the ex- 
plosion shot. 

Around the green when the ball is sitting 
up on top of the sand and there is no lip 
or ledge on the trap or bunker, a very 
smart procedure is to use the putter and 
putt the ball so that it will run out of the 
bunker and on to the green. Be sure there 
is no ledge or lip on the bunker before 
you employ the putter shot. If you use 
the putter, be sure to use a putting 
stroke, so that the ball will roll along the 
top of the sand and out. 


Editor’s note: 

This is the last of the series of articles on 
golf by Mr. Payseur. Others have appeared 
during the last few months, beginning with 
the September, 1933, issue. 


for May, 1934 








Dubow “TED” WOOLLEY True-Hit 








—) GOLF CLUBS 


Tee WOOLLEY, the well known Scotch 









Professional and keen student of the 

ancient game, has developed a scientific 
device for golf club heads which gives 
perfect counter-balance along the points of 
impact. The point of impact varies in the 
different clubs. This point of impact is, 
therefore, the most important part of ac- 
curate direction and to have clubs of the 
Ted Woolley design assures you driving 
power behind the ball over a greater face- 
surface area. 


DESCRIPTION 
Each wood is built with the exact 
depth needed to suit the loft and 
purpose of each club; the depth of 
the concave varying with the loft of 
each club from the driver to the 
No. 4 spoon, These clubs can be 
furnished with the new True Tem- 
per Limber-shafts or conventional 
straight shafts. 





Driving Power—Accuracy 


The dream of all golf club designers is the distribu- 
tion of weight in golf irons and woods to give the 
MAXIMUM DRIVING POWER and utmost 
ACCURACY. The Dubow Ted Woolley 
irons and woods are just such clubs. 
Not only do you have the proper 
weight distribution, but they 
also give you that EX- 
TRA YARDAGE and 
ACCURACY which 
every golfer 
strives to attain. 
























That 
“Ra 

that all golf- 
ers like is built 
into these clubs by the 
expert craftsmen em- 
ployed at the Dubow fac- 
tory. 








JADUBOW MIG.CO. 


1907 MILWAUKEE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1812 Downing St. 


hours. 








A Better Position 


You can get it 


Hundreds of teachers and students will earn two hun- 
dred dollars or more this summer. 
Hundreds of others will secure a better position and a 
larger salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF 
THEM. Complete information and helpful suggestions 


will be mailed on receipt of a three cent stamp. (Teachers 
address Dept. T, Students address Dept. S.) 


SO CAN YOU. 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 
School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at 
our expense, if speed is urgent. You will receive com- 
‘plete, free confidential reports by air mail within 36 
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AND 


HONOR SWEATERS 
ALL STYLES and QUALITIES 








10 Days’ Service 





COACHES AND FACULTY MAN- 
AGERS: We have « beautiful 32- 
illustrated catalog of our entire 

of athletic knitwear, which we will 
upon your request. 











SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 
1714-20 North Damen Ave., Chicago 














CANADIAN 
BORDER LODGE 


The end of all roads on 
the 
Canadian Border Lake 


@ Located seventeen miles from Ely, 
Minnesota, on the Fernberg Road, be- 
yond the discordant noises of the city, 
but easy of access by automobile, the 
Canadian Border Lodge offers you 
either splendid hotel accommodations 
or housekeeping facilities. Enjoy all 
the pleasure of America’s last wilder- 
ness plus the comforts of modern civ- 
ilization. Our food is right; our log 
cabins beautiful and immaculate. Elec- 
tric lights. The best fishing in Minne- 
sota in the heart of a vast system of 
interlocking lakes. Launch excursions 
up the lake daily. Boats, new, clean 
and inviting. Tone of the camp dis- 
tinctly uncommercial. Predominant 
characteristic is atmosphere of peace, 
rest and recreation. Strategic startin 

place for canoe trips inte primeva 

peseenee. Accommodations for one 


Rates: $3.50 a day and up, 
American plan 


Write for our illustrated folder to 


GEORGE B. MYRUM 
ELY - - - MINNESOTA 
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announcing AIR-FLITE 


THE NEW REACH OFFICIAL 


2-PIEGE FOOTBALL! 


ERE’S something really new, 
sensationally new— Air-Flite, the 
Reach Official 2-Piece Football! 


This ball isn’t a novelty or a freak— 
the name Reach wouldn’t be on it, if 
it were. No, it has been tested and re- 
tested, and found absolutely practical. 
It has been approved as an official ball 
for 1934 by the Rules Committee. 


And we feel confident that, before 
the curtain rings down on the season’s 
play, Air-Flite will be generally recog- 
nized as a definite improvement over 
its predecessors. 


There are several good reasons for 
this belief. First: It’s easier to match 
two pieces of leather than four; which 
means, obviously, a stronger, more 
uniform ball. 

Second: The ball bounces more ac- 
curately when it lands on its nose, than 
the four-piece ball does, because it has 
smooth ends, instead of lumpy, “‘seamy” 
points. This is a decided advantage on 
drop and place kicks. 


Lacing in 
exact center 
of panel 


No seams 
on point 


of ball 


Third: It’s a better ball for passing, 
because of its streamline shape and be- 
cause it affords a better grip due to the 
fact that the lacing is set in the center 
of a panel, rather than in a seam, as 
found on a 4-piece ball. 

Fourth: The elimination of an under- 
seam permits all kicking ona fu// panel. 








We don’t think it’s an exaggeration 
to say that the new Reach Official 2- 
Piece Football which complies with the 
new 1934 specifications and is official 
in every respect is the biggest news in 
football today! Naturally, you'll want 
to see it. Your dealer will be glad to 
show it to you. 





A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. ¥ 


FOOTBALL 


(wh 00 Ove Pam 
© 1934. A.45.R..W. aD. 
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O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O'Shea Honor Sweaters 
for all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 


All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 


years. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















